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POETRY. 
A FACE. 


BY ALICE M. WELLINGTON. 














We have known 
Of many a man whose features were not carved 
By his own soul to their high nobleness, 
But handed down by some far ancestor. 
Strange, that a man a generation long 
Should do good deeds that mold his generous lips 
To noble curves, and then should die and leave 
His son the curves without the nobleness! 
It is not over-generous, | think, 
To give the face he could no longer use, 
And keep himself the matchless strength of soul 
Equally useless to him now; for why 
Should heaven need noble souls, when preachers say 
There is no sin, no misery or wo, 
No dark temptation in those tranquil courts, 
Nothing to try the strain of nobleness? 
We've known of many a woman, many a man, 
Whose own soul leaped in passionate high flames ; 
But locked behind the fatal prison-bars 
Of cold ancestral dignity of tace, 
No glimmer of the light and warmth within 
Creeps to the surface. 


But this face of hers 

Is not a face like those we've analyzed, 

‘True to its wearer, it is justly proud 

With her own pride and not her ancestors’ 
Were you to chide her gently for some fault, 
Or promise that whatever grand mistakes 
Her woman’s impulses might lead her to, 

You would judge all with Christian charity, 
’Tis not impossible that, with the stern, 
‘Napoleonic confidence you think 

So misplaced in a woman, she would say, 
“Sir, I make no mistakes, I have no faults; 

I thank you, but I need no charity.” 

Well, what of that? I would that there were more 
Of us, who, bidden to confess our sins, 

Could say Job’s litany: ‘‘May God forbid 
That you be justftied! my righteousness 

Will I hold fast and will not let it go; 

My heart shall not reproach me while I live!” 
Humility’s a grace at thirty-nine, 

But scarce a virtue in the very young, 

Who bend to us from fear, not reverence. 

Not truly humble is the violet, 

That keeps its face quite upturned to the sun, 
And would grow higher if it could; it cannot, 
Better for our young friend the haughtiness 
Of strong white lilies that refuse to bloom 
Near the dark earth they rose from ; eagerly 
They push aside the lazy weeds that hide 

The upper air, and, keeping in their breasts 
The fair white secret of their blossoming, 
Rise to the sun they worship. Suddenly, 
Awed at the vast immensity of light 

That wraps the earth as with a garment, awed 
By the deep silence of that upper air, 

They bend their stately heads, to breathe to earth 
A murmured penitence for olden pride. 

The fair white bells they kept so jealously 
Lifted to heaven, now they overturn, . 

And let the cherished fragrance of their souls 
Swing censer-like upon the general air. 


This friend of mine 
Keeps fast-locked in her soul so grand a faith 
In all that is ideally sublime, 
She is too proud to let a single drop 
Spill from the eager fountains of her heart 
To satisfy ignoble thirst. Were you, 
Or I, to hold out eager hands to her, 
Entreating faith, hope, charity, or love, 
’7is not impossible that she would say, 
“Nay ; | keep all for God!"’ and hurry past, 
Not that she is unkind; it is, indeed, 
Exwess of kindness for her not to think 
That you or I have greater need than she 
Of Christian charity, ‘Tis true, she sees 
No speck on that white soul of hers; but then 
She thinks all other souls are spotless, too; 
Her haughtiness is faith in humankind, 


Not in herself. A day will hasten, when, 
God having humbled her, not you‘and I, 
Awed at the vast immensity of love 
That wraps creation’s restlessness about 
With God's high peace; awed at herself to find 
How lost in his divineness is the love 
She kept for him ; awed above all to learn 
How great is God, how weak her fellow-men, 
She will grow wiser and her heart will turn 
To sweet humanities; even you and I, 
Sensitive to the sweetness in the air, 
Will have our share; I am content to wait. 
And though I doubt not there will come a day 
When, with drooped head and meekly folded hands, 
She’ll come to us with gentler voice and ask, 
“Give me a little of your charity,” — 
Yet, since we promised Christian charity, 
Would it not be more Christian and sincere 
To give it to her now, before she asks? 
To judge her gently in her haughtiness? 

You'll look at it again? 
No, I have put it back; it’s not a face 
I like to argue over; for it is 
A woman’s face, and what is more, a face 
I care for! 
—Christian Register. 








PERILOUS PROTECTION. 


A young American girl, who had been at 
school in France and Germany told me that, 
because of her nationality, she was considered 
self-protecting. She was allowed to go about 
more freely than the European schvol-girls, 
and sometimes, where it became necessary, had 
fellow-students older than herself put under 
her protection, as if she were a man. As a con" 
sequence of this, she said, she was really safer 
than the others, because any one of them, if she 
had accidentally found herself in the street 
alone, would have been terrified and bewil- 
dered. There is nothing that so debilitates as 
the habit of being protected. 

On the other hand, there is a limit to the 
possibility of independence for a woman. Be- 
yond a certain range, she cannot be left un- 
protected. One has only to read the daily pa- 
pers to be reminded of this, There is nota 
forest in America so secluded, there is not a 
city street so well guarded, that a mother can 
safely allow her daughter to traverse them, day 
and night with the same freedom she would give 
her son. Many of us have known instances 
where innocent girls have suffered sorrow and 
shame for a lifetime, through the imprudence of 
one unguarded hour. I cannot wonder even 
at the almost superstjtious caution of French 
mothers, when I think of incidents that I 
have known. 

There is therefore a limit, prescribed by nat- 
ural laws, to the independence of women. 
But to carry this farther; to add to this phy- 
sical dependence an equal one in moral and 
intellectual life, in business life, in practical 
affairs, this seems to me a fatal mistake. If a 
young man is at any disadvantage in bodily 
powers, we commonly teach him to make it 
upin brains. The young lord in M&s Mu- 
lock’s “Noble Life,” so puny in body as to be 
carried in an attendant’s arms, yet takes charge 
of his family estates, and rules his attendant 
and all about him by his mental power. The 
more deficient a woman’s physical strength, 
the more important to train in her a self re- 
spect and a power of self assertion that shall 
make up for what is wanting. Even for pur- 
poses of personal safety, this may prove an 
invaluable gift, as the young girl in George 
Sand’s ‘‘Mauprat’’ compels her very captors in 
a robber-castle to obey her will. 

The most enlightened physiologists admit | 
that woman’s apparent want of strength is not | 





tionable things; but there is no man who in 
times of trial will not prize in the women of 
his household some stronger grace than that 
of accepting protection. The queen.of modern 
life is Wordsworth’ model :— 
“A perfect woman, nobly planned 

To warn, to comfort, to command, 

And yet a spirit still, and bright 

With something of an angel light.” 

T. W. H. 


—<—-—- 


SHALL WOMEN ENTER POLITICS? 


We remember hearing Mrs. Henry M. Field 
say to Mr. Greeley, one evening, that she 
wished she had a hundred votes to give him. 
Thousands of women, in all parts of the Union, 
are wishing to-day that they might vote for a 
President next November; women who do 
not consider themselves “rights’”’ women, and 
who, perhaps, have never attended a conven- 
tion of their sex; women who have as high a 
regard for ‘‘culture and fashion”’ as the facul- 
ty of Williamstown, Mass., College have, who 
do not favor the admission of women, fearing 
the rich families of New York, and the South 
will take their sons away if girls are allowed to 
enter the college. But the political crisis is 
such an important one, and the contest be- 
tween Gen. Grant and Horace Greeley is car- 
ried to such extremes, that the attention of the 
women of America is directed to the questions 
at issue as it never was before. Women are 
in politics, whether they will or no; they talk 
on the subject, write about it, attend political 
meetings, disapprove or applaud the speakers 
as the case may be, and form opinions as to 
the merits of the two candidates. There is no 
good reason why they should not exert a vast 
influence in the present contest. Recently, 
Prof. Hermann, when graduating an English 
lauy M. D. from the university of Zurich, said 
that “lady doctors have yet to prove that their 
science is of some use to society.” He could 
not make such a remark to an American lady 
M. D. without casting a gross libel upon the 
sex and the profession, for here they have 
proved of as much use to society as the doc- 
tors of the opposite sex. American women 
have now the chance to prove that their poli- 
tics are of some use tosociety. Although they 
have not equal incentives with men to go into 
the contest, the bailot and official positions 
being denied to them, the time has arrived 
when they may help to sway public opinion. 
They have been “mentioned in the Queen’s 
speech,” and that is an important step gained. 
Women, like the working-men of this coun- 
try, have long stood at the door of political 
conventions, asking for recognition. At last 
it has come from Philadelphia, as well as from 
a working-men’s convention in Massachusetts. 
We are glad to see that working men are not 
unmindful of the rights of others, while striv- 
ing for theirown. No class can afford to build 
itself up at the expense of another; there 
must be universal justice, if the rights of any | 
are to be long maiutained. 

“The history of what man has accomplished 
in this world is at bottom the history of the 
great men who have worked here,” says Mr. | 
Carlyle. There are many great women work- 
ing in America to-day, shaping the future des- 
tiny of their own sex, lifting it up to a larger | 
sphere of usefulness ; a contemplation of other | 
things than gossip, puffs, and frills. The right 
of women to individual interest, to individual 
appreciation and discrimination, is being rec- 





| 


an absolute want—that she surpasses man in | ognized throughout the land. The day is pass- 


pliability and endurance as much as he goes 
beyond her in the power to strike a blow. I 
do not therefore admit her alleged physical 
weakness to have a symbolical but only a 
practical importance. And I am sure that 
families would be happier, life more easy, and 
tragedies less common if women had less of 
perilous protection in little things. Which is bet- 
ter, the woman of twenty years ago, who, if she 
had fallen into the water, would have sunk 
without help, or perhaps dragged down the 


strong man who svught to save her, or the | 


glowing maiden who swam out with me yes- 
terday, strong and fearless in the water as an 
Otaheitan girl, and able to help me in turn, 
had cramp or terror seized my limbs? Which 
is better, the sister who travels with her 
brother, one more encumbrance to be counted 
in with “great trunk, little trunk, bandbox and 
bundle,”’ or the young Norweigan gil with 
whom I crossed the Atlantic, who was travel- 
ing from San Franci-co to Christiania alone, 
and “did not see what there was hard about 
it?” = Which is betic:, the daughters whose 
helplessness makes each a new millstone 
round the neck of their worn-out father, as he 
slowly sinks towards bankruptcy, or such a 
daughter as one I once knew, who contributed 
to the support of father, nother, two unmarried 
sisters and two married brothers, through her 
earnings as teacher in a public school? The 
theory of thorough protection for a woman 
is picturesque, like the thatched roofs of cot- 





tages and many other unhealthy and objec- 








ing away when a woman shall be content to 

play the part of a wax doll, or act as a lay fig- | 
ure fur fashion. Necessity is the power which 

draws out men as well as women. The four- 

teen-mile walk which Abraham Lincoln used | 
to take to borrow law books was the best kind | 
of education. The very effort which women 
are making to get the ballot will fit them to 
cast it with a proper appreciation of the con- | 
sequences, The women of America are divid- 

ed to-day, the same as the men, upon the ques- 

tion of Grant or Greeley. If Mary Clemmer | 
Ames is wholly against Mr. Greeley, Antoin- | 
ette Brown Blackwell has some arguments in | 
his favor. Whether Mr. Greeley will ever be | 
a universal suffragist, or not, he has the sense 
to see that the day is coming when all women 
will vote, and has said as much in a speech in 
New York, since the meeting of the Cinciuna- 
ti Convention. Le has also spoken in favor of 
admitting young women to our agricultural 
colleges, so that they may be trained to some 
useful and healthy employment. Suffrage for 
women may not come during the next four 
years, whoever is President. If it fails, it is | 


because it is in advance of public seutiment; | ¥ 


not because it is too bad, but because it is too | 
good. Never having had an existence before, | 
theworld having got on after a fashion until 
the present time, female suffrage does not 
meet an expressed want of the community, 
else we should have it at once. A respectable 
part of the community has already ascertained” 
this want, just as it has found out that wo- 


| character. 


men want to preach, want to practice medi- 
cine and law, want to have the best education 
possible, want to go into business. 

We consider it a very healthy sign of the 
times when a man like Oliver Johnson finds 
it necessary to go into an elaborate argument 
to prove that the Republican Convention has 
not recognized women. He knows very well, 
as Mr, Phillips says,that the only wand our 
brains obey in America is the ballot. The 
fight to-day is for ballots. Will the women 
of America do what they can to give bal- 
lots to Mr. Greeley! that is the pith of his 
whole argument. Isit not a point gained that 
women are worth considering at all in poli- 
tics. 
Gen. Grant has, thus far at least, proved to 
be a practical woman’s rights man. He hon- 
ored a wom:n who sacrificed much in the war, 
by making her the post-mistress of Richmond, 
Va. Not long since, he told a correspondent 
of the Boston Globe that he had appointed 
over three hundred women to office, and 
should have appointed more,if le had had 
more influence with this Administration. 
Public sentiment still holds him back. He is 
reported as having said tlrat they have proved 
better officers, in some respects, than men. 
He thinks that many of the offices in the de- 
partments could be given to women, and 
where they are capable of filling them they 
should have them in preference to men. In 
this the President shows that he will do what 
hecan for women, whether he advocates suf- 
frage or not. 

The case being as it is, women have little 
excuse for keeping out of politics. They 
should lecture upon, talk about, discuss, and 
write on the subject everywhere ; for once, put 
the story paper and the fashion magazine 
aside, and turn to the great live dailies, which 
teem and throb with the contest of the hour. 
This is no more unladylike than it is fur Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe to appear in public all over 
New England, reading her own works, al- 
though we dare say her maiden sister, Miss 
Catherine Beecher, will think Harriet had bet- 
ter be at home. FULLER-WALKEER. 





MES. STANTON AND MR. GREELEY. 


The intellectual ability of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton and her representative charac- 
ter as the leader of one wing of the Woman 
Suffrage Movement gives peculiar significance 
to her views of the political situation. The 
following extract from a private letter will be 
read with interest by all :— 


.....Mr. Greeley’s course on the woman 
question has been a complete repetition of bis 
course On the anti-slavery question. When it 
was a moral question merely, he was an abo- 
litionist, but when it came up in anyway to 
trouble politicians, he was down on its advo- 
cates. You well remember his bitter hostility 
when the Liberty party was formed, and rolled 
up 60,000 votes, and defeated Henry Clay. 
Such was his hatred of James G. Birney, fur 
splitting the Whig party to pieces, that he let 
Lo oppurtunity slip to persecute his sous, even 
during the late war. Exactly so with Wo- 
man Suffrage. He could consider it, as an 
abstraction; but when the hour came for po- 
litical action in New Ycrk and Kansas, Mr. 
Greeley thought it wise to shun a question 
which might be as troublesome to the Repub- 
lican party, as slavery had proved to the old 
Whig organization. He felt that Suffrage for 
the Negro was all they could carry. 

Whvever wrvte the article you enclose, “Mr. 
Greeley on Woman's Rights,” failed te see 
what a whiiller he made of Mr. Greeley in 
representing that he could be turned from the 
convictions of years, publicly professed and ad 
vocated, because Tow, Dick and Harry, who 
professed the same faith, proclaimed ubeir opin- 
ions without wisdom, or goud taste. Neither 
Train nor Woodbull could damp my enthusi 
asm in pressing what [ deem the greatest step 
iu civilization the world bas yet taken ; name- 
ly, the recuguition of woman's thought in po- 
litical, religious and social reform. 

Mr. Greeiley’s opinions, so strongly expressed 
in his recent coutroversy with Theodure Til- 
ton, indicate bis real position to-day. I think 
it fair to judge bim by his latest aud most de- 
liberate utterances. The fact is, Mr. Gree- 
ley is deficient in real respect, and chivalrous 
feeling fur woman. I suppose there never was a 
woman hg admired more thin Margaret Full- 
er; and yet, in summing up her character, in bis 
“Recollections of a Busy Life,” he said, in sub- 
stance, that what she most wanted was a 
husband and three bouncing babies. These 


| are not his exact words, but near enough to 


show what he considers the remedy for ail the 
shortcomings and idiosyncracies of a woman’s 
1 know plenty of women who 
have grand men for husbands and numbers of 
bouncing babies who, vevertheless, have de- 
terioratud every year of their lives. 

But | am glad to see Mr. Greeley’s friends 
trying to prove him sound on this question 
now. The “splinter” has opened their eyes. 
I think if Oliver Johnson could travel through 
the couutry, asl have dove during the last 
ear, he would not find Woman's Sulfrage a 
“stench in the nostrils” of the multitude, but 
the hope of the natiun. Let nosuch twad- 
die discourage us. Truly yours, 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 

TENAFLY, N. J., Aug. 23, 1872. 








The Learned Ladies of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury forms the subject of an interesting paper 
in the August number of the Churchman’s 
Shilling Magazine. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


St. Petersburg has a prominent female law- 
yer, one Madame Krieizoff. 


Miss Victoria A. Ward, a promising young 
artist of this city, bas arrived in Paris and tak- 
en a studio for the season. 


Miss Abigail Pratt, who died at Holden, on 
Wednesday, had been a teacher in the public 
schools at Worcester for thirty-eight years. 


Harriet Martineau and five hundred other 
English women have petitioned the House of 
Commons to dispense with the “cat” as a 
means of punishment. 


The Crown Princess Victoria, of Prussia, a 
daughter of Queen Vietoria, has offered a prize 
of $8,000 for the best essay on advancing the 
material prosperity of working-women. 

Mrs. Abraham Lincoln has presented to the 
State of Illinois a valuable oil portrait of the 
late Colonel E. D. Baker, one of the finest sol- 
diers, best generals, and best men ever pro- 
duced in Illinois, 

The Baroness De Rothschild, unlike most 
ladies born to wealth and high position, is an 
artist of more than ordinary merit, On former 
occasions she has sent pictures to the Nation- 
al Exhibition, but this year she has sent a 
painting called “Interior of a Court at Dinaa,’” 
which the critics pronounce a work of rare ex- 
cellence. 

Miss Edith Challis, a well-known actress in 
London and New York, while traveling some 
months since, was very attentive to an old 
lady, who fell ill on the journey and subse- 
quently died. Recenily, Miss Challis was 
greatly astonished at receiving a letter from. 
her executors, to the effect that the kindness 
shown to the old lady had resulted in her be- 
ing remembered in her will to the extent of a 
clear two thousand a year for life. In conse- 
quence of this she retires from the stage. 

One day, after Mrs, Siddons’ retirement 
from the stage, a lady happened to eall upon 
her, and found her pacing slowly up and down 
her garden, with an open book in her hand. 
The lady apologized for intruding in what ev- 
idently was a moment of anxious thought in 
study; but Mrs. Siddons, with a sort of sad 
smile, said, “No, you only find me with a book 
which by this time you would think F ought 
to know by heart; it is‘Macbeth.’ I thought 
that I did know my part in it well, but, alas! 
I have just now, too late, found out that I 
have missed a point.’’ 


The most signal theatrical success which 
has been won in London these many years. 
has been reserved for an American. Miss 
Bateman has taken the city by storm in her 
new character of Medea. There is but one 
opinion ; all the papers, all the critics, the pit, 
the yar: the stalls, the dress-circle, all 
agree, and all attest by crowding the | 
nightly, that no such acting uae been ate 
fore by the present generation of play-goers. 
Those who have seen Miss Bateman as Leah 
can hardly form a conception of the subtlety 
and force which she possesses. Medea brings 
1c all out. So says M. D. Conway. 

The Ousida Circular describes a visit to 
the Oneida community by a young Russian 
woman who has come to this country to study 
the “woman movement.” Her name is Cath- 
arine Dikbova. Miss Dikhova is the daughter 
of a princess, and her father is general of ar- 
tillery in St. Petersburg. This young Russian 
lady, though not yet twenty-one, is very tal- 
ented and highly educated. It is but four 
months since she began speaking English, and 
she cow converses quite fluently ,comprehend- 
iug readily everything said to her. She is mis- 
tress of seven languages—Russian, Polish, 
French, German, Greek, Latin, and English. 
She graduated with high honors at Kasan 
when sixteen. She received at that time the 
badge of her majesty, which gives to her pow-~ 
er to appeal to the emperor for any favor; also. 
the privilege of attending court balls. She is 
one among only four women who have. been 
honored by her majesty’s badge durirg the 
last forty years, as it is only awarded to those 
who display extraordinary talent and profi- 
ciency. Nout satisfied with the amount of ed_ 
ucation she had received, and there being no 
schools in Russia where she could pursue the 
higher branches, she employed private tutors, 
devoting the following four years to the study 
of mathematics and physics, and was eXam- 
imed by the faculty at Moscow. She is apoet- 
ess, @ novelist, and a correspondent of a 
monthly journal published in St. Petersburg. 
She came to this country for the purpose of 
studying the woman movement here, examin- 
ing the medical colleges for women, etc., with 
a view to assisting her own countrywomen. 
She was the first to appeal to the emperor to 
open colleges to women. She intends start- 
ing a woman’s journal when she returns ta 
St. Petersburg. 
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COMMENCEMENT CRUMBS. 

There are few morsels which Massachusetts 
colleges have yet ventured to bestow upon wo- 
men, but all are free to avail themselves of the 
adyantages of Commencement; accordingly I 
improved the yearly opportunity, and went to 
Amherst to observe the progress of events and 
ideas. 

That of the latter has certainly not been 
rapid. A young lady who had just been re- 
fused admission there, seeing the ample pro- 
vision made for every need of the student, the 
helpe offered by library, laboratory, cabinets 
and observatory, exclaimed, with tears in her 
eyes, “I wish they could know for five minutes 
how one feels who wants to come here and 
can’t!’ 

The Mendelssohn Quintette Club crowned 
the glories of Class-Day with a charming con- 
cert, in which they were assisted by Miss An- 
nie Cary, whose beautiful singing was received 
with the warmest expressions of pleasure. It 
would seem that the gentlemen have no ob- 
jection to increasing the brilliancy of their own 
entertainments with the luster of a woman's 
talent. As a “bright particular star,” she 
may shine upon their flower-wreathed rostrum. 
In the beauty and grace of her perfected pow- 
er, she is welcome to add to the attractions of 
special occasions, but they decline experiment- 
ing with rough diamonds,—mental jewels yet 
unbrightened by the lapidary’s skill, which 

might quite possibly be only pebbles, after all. 
No polishing of feminine gems in this work- 
shop! 

Henry M. Storrs, of Brooklyn, presided 
over the meeting of thealumni. The attend- 
ance was not large, and no one attempted to 
make a great speech, but there were several 
lively and pleasant small ones. Mr. Constan- 
tine, a Greek missionary from Athens, and an 
alumnus of the college, said the one friendly 
word for women. He hoped that they, as 
well as men, might be admitted, because, hav- 
ing only daughters himself therein lay his one 
chance of representation there. When busi- 
ness matters came up Mr. Constantine intend- 
ed to have presented the subject again, but it 
was dexterously kept at arm’s length, and the 
time so occupied that he had no opportunity 
to do so. 

In the social re-union address of the after- 
noon, Ralph Waldo Emerson soared, as usual, 
somewhat above the level of his audience, and 
a little disappointment was expressed that the 
speaker was not Wendell Phillips, as adver- 
tised. 

In the evening the Arion Quintette, a college 
club, gave a concert, which was as merry a 
mixture as ever four Seniors and a Sophomore 
were inspired to compound. Songs in Eng- 
lish and in Latin, waltzes and serenades, songs 
of our colored brethren, and Mother Goose’s 
Melodies, followed one another in varied pro- 
cessions, closing with a medley which was a 
perfect salmagundi of musical bits and frag- 
ments. 

The orations of the graduating class were 
chiefly remarkable for the unanimity of style 
in their delivery, apparently all the speakers 
had studied elocution under the same teacher 
and adhered faithfully to the rules of the same 
text-book. They ciscoursed of “Strikes,” 
“Discipline aud Drudgery,” “The Warning of 
France,” “Alexander the Great,” and similar 
serious and weighty subjects, instructive and 
improving without doubt, but slightly monoto- 
nous when carried through thirteen ten-min- 

_ ute periods. Perhaps it is contrary to college 
customs and precedents to indulge in any play 
of humor or fancy on the solemn occasion of 
graduating. 

I had an interesting glimpse of the inside 
view of the co-education question. The op- 
position, which is stronger on the part of the 
students than of the faculty, is based on divers 
reasons; “irksome restrictions would be ne- 
cessary ;” “the health of young women could 
not sustain the severe mental strain ;’’ “‘co-ed- 
ucation has proved an unsatisfactory experi- 
ment;” ( ?) “owing to the presence of ladies (Q. 
E. D.), the average grade of mixed colleges is 
Jower than that of Amberst and others exclu- 
sively for men ; and finally, what is probably the 
great and real reason in the minds of those who 
declare in favor of seminaries and academies for 
women, and colleges and universities for men, 
“Women have no need of the larger education,” 
said one who I think meant to deal fairly with 


the subject. “‘Men are the judges, legislators, 


and ministers. On men rest the burdens and 


responsibilities of life, while the position of the 
great majority of women is and will be unin- 


fiuential and irresponsible. Why should they 
desire an extended education, or of what use 
would it be to them?” Virtually he said to 
the women who do desire it, “Why should 


you arm yourselves for the battle of life? For 
you no conflict waits. Neither the pride of 


victory nor bitterness of defeat will be yours. 
Why strive after a practiced skill, a trained 
and developed power, since there is no noble 
work for your performing? Why seek for oil 


to fill your lamps? The darkness of the world 


is not for you to lighten.” Not a remarkably 


inspiring aspect of things to those of his list- 
eners who happened to be of the uninfluential 


class! 


How fierce the strife is, they can tell whose 
scanty resources have failed them in the sin- 


What work there is, they know whose unskill- 
ed hands have labored against the swift cur- 
rent. And, in the history of the Crimea, you 
may read what pure life shone like a star 
through the gloom of war. Uninfluential and 
irresponsible! Whose influence is wider than 
that of mothers? Who have more need of 
judgment and discrimination, of well-stored 
and well-balanced minds ? 

Another point, on which much stress is 
laid, is the mental difference between the 
sexes and the consequent inference that what 
is adapted to the one cannot be to the other. 
This theory is plausible, the chief difiiculty 
being in fixing the diverging point. There 
seems to be no doubt that the multiplication 
table is suited to the minds of both, and also 
the rule of three; neither is there a marked 
difference observable in the effect of algebra 
and geometry upon the minds of young men, 
and those of young women ; it has even hap- 
pened that both have studied trigonometry 
and conic sections with apparently equal ad- 
vantage, and the point of separation is so ex- 
tremely movable and subject to such fluctua- 
‘tions, according to the experience or theory of 
different authorities, as to make the whole 
matter very confusing to the ordinary mind. 
There is a report, how true I cannot say, 
that the faculty at Amherst are now unani- 
mously in favor of receiving women. Mr. 
Constantine strongly advised the young lady 
applicant to study for a year at Cornell or 
Middletown, in which time he thought it not 
impossible that Amherst might be opened. 
“But if not so soon as that,” he said, his fine 
face brightening with the smile of faith, “it 
will be sometime, and some one will have the 
good of it, if not you!” E. 8. L. 





WHAT I ENOW ABOUT HAY-MAKING. 


I was about making an experiment; the ex- 
periment involved great risks. It was an ex- 
periment that seemed difficult to keep secret, 
though I should make strenuous effurts to 
hide it from the eyes of the world. Uncle 
John had several tons of grass to cut, and put 
into the barn; he had no one to help him, as 
Cousin John had recertly married, and moved 
“out West.”’ Dear Uncle John would be very 
tired to get in all this hay alone, whilst I 
should be very tired to sit in the house all 
day with no exercise. Uncle John needed all 
his money, and could not well spare any to 
hire help, besides he would prefer to have hay- 
ing last till Christmas, than to admit into his 
fields the coarse men with their rum-bottles 
who are to be found in nearly every hay-field 
in our neighborhood. 

Why shouldn’t I take Cousin John’s place? 
If I could, why wouldn’t 1? I looked at my 
hands, they are about half as large as Cousin 
John’s, but then I weigh just two pounds 
more than Cousin John did; that would make 
up for the hands certainly. “Would I?” seem- 
ed more the question, than ‘Could 1?” I re- 
solved to talk with Aunt Hannah about it. 
“Aunt Hannah, do you think Iam hand- 
some? I wish you to look at me carefully be- 


All of which, Aunt Hannah promised to ob- 
serve. I always liked to surprise Uncle John, 
to see his face brighten up, and his whole na- 
ture enjoy it, so I did not reveal my plan to 
him, but secretly laid a plot for him. 

One morning, very early, I put on a short 
calico dress, and a pair of rubber-boots. The 
sun was just creeping over the hills, shower- 
ing the whole meadow with diamonds a foot 
deep. 

The birds were holding jubilee in all the 
trees, and the air was perfumed with a thou- 
sand sweet odors from opening flowers, Un- 
cle John was wending his way to the field, 
scythe in hand, and I was behind him, rake 
in hand. When he looked around, and I made 
the announcement that I was going to do hay- 
ing just as Cousin John had done, he believed 
every word I uttered, and looked as satisfied 
as though a six-foot man had walked up be- 
hind him and offered his services. If all men 
had the faith in woman that Uncle Jobn has, 
there would be no angular females made so by 
pushing their way among the tyrannical op- | 
posing male element, but every one would feel 
impelled to be worthy the beautiful trust con- | 
fided in her, and would be a natural, free, per- 
fect woman in every sphere she might enter. 
Uncle Jobn expressed himself highly pleased 
to enter into the proposed partnership, though 
he could not state just the day when the hay 
would be in the barn. 

The first lesson I took was to bring a pitch- 
fork in the morning, and a rake in the after- 
noon, and the second, to follow him, turning out 
the swaths right and left that he cut down. 
It was awkward work at first to get the scien- 
tific swing of the scythe so as to give the sun the 
best chance at the grass. The grass lodged in 
my hat, the crickets in my neck, and the pitch- 
fork in a stone, and broke one tine half off. 
A new fork, and one hour’s practice, and I 
could turn faster than Uncle John could mow. 





modate us in the evening with his rays, we 
have to make the most of him, burning hot. 
Sometimes a shower would come up, right in 
the middle of the afternoon, when Uncle 
John, Jane and I were busy classifying our 
bugs, and getting out some Latin titles for 
them, and away we would go, the thermome- 
ter five hundred degrees in the hay-field, and 
work till we expected to get sun strokes, and 
should have got a dozen, but for an accommo- 
dating brook that was ever ready to empty its 
cool water into our sun hats, which we would 
put on, hat-full, and get a reviving shower- 
bath in a second. 

Nearer and nearer would come the black 
monster thunder-head, muttering its angry 
tones and darting its lightning at us, as we 
loaded and pitched, and raked after the cart, 
piling it higher and higher. How glad we 
would be when the black cloud curtained the 
fiery sun, and yet how fearful, lest it should 
deluge our hard-earned treasure, before we 
could reach the barn. 

A few more tumbles, a little more stamp- 
ing and raking, faster and faster, with 
one eye on the cloud right over head, and 
Bright and Bill would be pulling the great 
load (Jane and I honored with the highest 
seat) into the barn, which we would enter 
just as the rain rattles on the roof, and the 
thunder cracks the very rafters, and the light- 
ning blinds our eyes. 

Aunt Hannah would be ready for us in the 
house with a pitcher of sweetened ginger wa- 
ter—water to cool us, ginger to warm us, su- 
gar to sweeten us, and all to rest us, and we 
would be more ready than ever for the study 
of bugs, the remainder of the afternoon. 

Mr. Scoville informed Mrs. Scovill, and the 
news of my “departure” spread like a Chica- 
go fire over our neighborhood. Aunt Hannah 
would report half a dozen calls per day, to in- 
quire if the “girls were really haying.” Fi- 
ually the neighborhood girls began to call upon 





I spent the intervals in gathering varieties of | 
grasses, ferns, bouquets and wild flowers, and 

studying the grass-hoppers, crickets and bugs 

of every shape and color which ¢ame to light 

behind the fallen grass. I should name the 

spot “bugdom,” and advise Agassiz to visit it 

for specimens. 

I was thinking about going to the house for 
my Natural History to analyze some of the 
curious creatures, and was not thinking at all 
about our neighbors, or my new business, 
“haymaking,” when Neighbor Scoville jumped 
over the fence, and entered the lot. Where 
was my hay pile to run behind? where was a 
fence? where was anything?—nothing but 
an open field, and I was seen, and I went to 


bors would all know it. But I did not care, 
for I liked haying, and hoped it would last all 
summer. Only I should not like my Boston 
friends to know about it, and if I grew any 
homelier, she was to let me know. Also tore- 
member the dresses, shoes and things, and be 
guarded about strangers. 
a bottle for bugs, and an old atlas for ferns, I 
went back, to find the neighbor had departed, 





fore you decide.” 
I think Aunt Hannah looked right through 
me tosee who might be talking to her. She 


Aunt Hannah’s answer, genuine to the core. 
“No, I do not.” 

“Do you think I am hideous ?” 

‘No, you look well enough, as well as ordi- 
nary folks;but why do you ask such a foolish 
question ?” 

‘Because, Aunt Hannah, I am going to hay- 
ing for a month with Uncle John, au.d you 


sibly great risks involved in such an enter- 
prise. If I possessed great beauty, I might 
lose it all, my hands may become enormously 
large, my feet outgrow all my shoes, my dress- 
es never more be able to meet, my bonnets 
never tie under my chin, my voice become 
just like a man’s, and J may lose the chance of 
ever getting a husband. Then, if none of these 
things actually happen, and I look just the 
same a month hence, and the shoes fit, and 
the dresses meet, there is the risk of its being 
known, and what will ‘folks say, what will 
nice beautiful men say, searching for a wife, 
when they know I have raked, pitched and 
stamped hay ?” 

Aunt Hannah looked bewildered; she had 
never dreamed that such things could happen. 
If Lhad taken my pitch-fork, and gone into 
the field, without saying a word, she would 
have thought I knew best, and it was well 
enough ; but now her eyes were opened to the 
impending daager, and she said :— 

“My dear, we don’t want you to come here 
and do haying. I can help Uncle John.” 

“No you will not, Aunt Hannah; I shal] do 


what it may. What I wish 
me if I grow any homelier than I am, bring 
out my society gloves, shoes and dresses occa- 





gie-handed fight with poverty and hardship. 


ed when they come in the house.” 


found it was I, in earnest, and forthwith came | 


know there are many things to consider, pos- | 





and several long lines of hay waiting for me 
| and my piteh-fork. 


| At ten o’clock, all the hay was turned, and 
| plants till afternoon four o'clock, the hour for 
raking up the morning’s work. Uncle John | 
was obliged to go to mill, and I was left to | 
| rake it up into windrows, alone. 
| dane has more definite views about wo- | 
| man’s sphere than I have ever been able to | 
| comprehend. She can’t locate heaven, but | 
| she can, the sphere of woman, She can’t tell | 
| where truth, goodness, light or darkness be- 
| gin or end, but she can see clearly that woman 
was born in a house, and, therefore, ought al- | 


sees, we endeavor not to interfere with each 
other’s seeing. She did not oppose my haying 
in the field, I did not oppose her sewing in 
the house. But, as I sat thinking how I should 
rake the hay into windrows, I thought out 
loud that I would divide the field into six 
equal parts, as I would a sheet of paper for 
drawing, and set to work in that way. 


Jane remarked rather doubtfully, that she 
would like to see me measure a field with my 
| eye in that fashion. I said, “Come and see,’”’ 
| and we went. I with two rakes, expecting 
| Uncle Jobn before I should finish. We took 

our stand on a Knoll commanding the mown 
| field, and whenI thought I saw the middle 
| point of the side nearest us, went and poked 
|away the hay. Jane said I was not quite 





the house and told Aunt Hannah the neigh- | 


Getting my book, | 


I went to the house and studied bugs and| Th 


ways to stay there. As I cannot see what she | y, together with the hard bunches in my 


= in the hay-field, and the neighborhood 
| young men began to call upon them, and of 
course the young men would help us a little, 
| and the girls would help them; and the 
| result is, haying for women has become quite 
| the fashion all about our town this summer. 

| Aunt Hannah was always following me 
| about with gloves and sun-hat, to preserve my 
| beauty, or rather homeliness, and, for a time, 
| I was pains-taking in that respect. But the 
| gloves became a bother, and the sun-hat 
| would hang on my neck better than stay on my 
| head, and I let them shift, any way to gain 
| the most freedom, and do the most work. 
| Then, as I became more and more interested 
| in the hay crops, the tons we could cut per 
| acre, the rapidity with which it could be har- 
| vested, the price for which it would sell, and 
| withal, the study of bugs,—which science was 
| taking all our rainy days, and between work, 
| other days,—I forgot to look in the glass and 
Aunt Hannah forgot to tell me. Face, neck, 
hands and arms became about as brown as 
| Uncle John’s, Fortuaatély I did not discov- 
|er it till haying was completed, and one 
| day, I put on a white dress expecting my city 
friends) when I beheld a striking contrast be- 
| tween dress, face and hands. 

idea occurred to me, that I might ex- 
plain my colored appearance by referring to 
the extensive work I had accomplished in col- 
lecting bugs, whose lifeless forms nearly cover 
the walls of a small attic, and in whose pres- 
ence lie spread several large scientific works 
relating to the tricks and manners of said 
bugs, and also a number of treatises which 
have been written by the hay-makers, relat- 
ing new tricks and manners that they have 
discovered. The plan worked so well, and 
the brown (hay tan) is disappearing so rapid- 


hands, that Aunt Hannah thinks by the time 
I get back to Boston, I shall have recovered 
my usual degree of homeliness, and no one 
will be the wiser for my month at haying. 

Uncle John hopes the secret will be kept 
very secretly, for he would like to engage my 
services another summer, when, he thinks, 
we can do the haying, and carry the history 
of bugs to a great degree of perfection. 

L. 8. H. 





A TEST VOTE. 


Epirors WoMAN’S JOURNAL :—Passing 
through Steuben County, New York, last week, 
a@ gentleman came through the train, tak- 
ing the Presidential vote, ladies and gentle- 





| right, and, taking the other rake, changed the 
| point; then before I could stop her, she made 
all the other divisions, 


Raking began, and when I had completed 





it. I shall undertake the experiment, cost one windrow, Jane said she would like to | 
u todo is to tell | see which of us could close up a row the the majority would have been for Greeley 


| quickest. I did not object. One row, two 
| rows, six rows were closed up with Jane’s as- 


sionally to try on, and be sure if Mr. A. or | sistance. Queer things happen in this world, | 
Mr. B. calls to say 1 am not at home. If we | and this queer thing happened. Jane left her | idea in the abstract, that we have not much 
believed in telling lies, you might say, ‘she has | sphere that day, and has, every pleasant day | to be enthusiastic over, in the small sop that 
gone to the Mountains, or Saratoga,’ that since, for the hay-field. 
would sound grander; but as we don’t, you | 
can say the other. You must not let our | fun, a great deal to learn in the wayof bugs 
neighbors know, for they might tell our city | and plants and agriculture, and a large amount 
friends whom we expect next month. I shall | of hard work, haying. If hay could be made 
just drop down behind a hay pile when I see a | on cloudy days and in the evening, it would 
neighbor coming and you must be very guard- 


There is much good healthy exercise and 


be more agreeable. But as it must be cured 
in the sun, and as that planet will not accom- 


men separately. The ladies’ vote was a 
| large majority for Grant, and the gentlemen’s 
| for Greeley, One more small evidence that 
ladies do know what they are voting for, and 
| that they want to vote. 
The gentleman afterwards told me that 


| among the ladies, bad it not been for the Wo- 
| man’s Plank in the Itepublican Platform. 
Though I coincide with Mr. Higginson’s 


| has been vouchsafed to us; still, practically, it 
| seems to be creating or inaugurating a power 
| never to be ignored hereafter. 

I beg leave to say that the infinitesimal 
space of time the voting occupied on the 
above occasion was too short to be computed. 
Reflecting that I had all the rest of the time 





——— 


the year, to attend to my domestic offices, 
I really felt, I could conscientiously vote, rob- 
bing no one of time or duty. sms. A. A. P. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. Aug. 11, 1872. 





OUR CHICAGO LETTER. 


DEAR JOURNAL:—As I have seen no ex- 
tended account in the JouRNAL of the Ban- 
quet at the Palais Royal in Paris, gotten up 
by M. Léon Richer, editor of L’Avenir des 
Femmes, I send you some extracts from 
speeches made at this reunion, which has an 
importance in France, no similar gathering 
of friends of woman’s rights could possibly 
have here. 
Thanks be given, it is long since it has re- 
quired a vast amount of bravery or self-sacri- 
fice on the part of any man, however exalted 
his position, to enable him to appear upon the 
platform of the friends of equal rights ; but, in 
France, ridicule is still to be encountered by 
those who dare claim for woman civil rights, 
a higher education, wider fields of labor and 
better remuueration. Of political rights their 
is even yet scarcely mention. So we may 
congratulate ourselves upon the interest mani- 
fested for our cause, even though it be by 
nothing more than a speech at a banquet, by 
such men as Victor Hugo, Louis Blanc, 
Laboulaye, the fast friend of America these 
many years, Charles Lemonnier, Gueroult, ed- 
itor in chief of the Opinion Nationale, to say 
nothing of several deputies to the National 
Assembly, whose good will may be of more 
consequence than that of publicists and poets. 
CuIcaGo, Aug. 15, 1872. K.N.D. 
SPEECH OF M. LABOULAYE. 
Said M. Laboulaye: “It is a happy idea to 
bring together people who think and feel 
alike. The misfortune of our country is isola- 
tion. Allof us have good impulses, Every- 
body wishes to help woman to elevate her 
condition; but, when it is necessary to act, 
nobody does anything. In coming together, 
in learning to understand each other, we not 
only become interested for a good cause, but, 
if we have been led astray by imagination, we 
are brought back to earth and taught to strive, 
not for what we have dreamed, but for what 
is possible to attain. 

“Nothing is more aristocratic than to disdain 
complaints. It is only the feeble, those who 
suffer, that complain, the oppressors never. To 
do nothing is also aristocratic. It is very con- 
venient to drape one’s self in one’s nobility, to 
play the great lord instead of doing great 
things. But if we are interested in a good 
cause, a sterile sympathy does not suffice, we 
must act. 

“This cause of equal rights is gaining ground. 
In all countries people are occupied with the 
subject of the education of women, the labor 
of women, her position in the family, and even 
with what Victor Hugo calls the woman citi- 
zen,—the ideal woman whom we do not yet 
recognize in our laws. 

‘There is a truth, or, if you please, an error 
that has been for ages in circulation—that wo- 
man is more practical than man; that he rises 
more easily into the domain of the absolute, 
while she succeeds better in that which belongs 
to every-day life. To her, the household. ‘l'o 
man, mathematics and philosophy. 

“IT do not say that woman is not the true 
manager of the household, but I ought to 
state that the only difference proven in Amer- 
ican mixed colleges is, that on the side of wo- 
men, there is aslight superiority in the facility 
with which mathematical problems are com- 
prehended. 

“There is a woman whose name is, perhaps, 
not well known among you, who, at the begin- 
ning of this century, was a great mathemati- 
cian, and whose philosophical ideas are to- 
day more highly esteemed than ever—Sophie 
Germain. 

“As to the labor of women, everywhere peo- 
ple are interested about it, everywhere pro- 
fessional schools are forming, but I shall leave 
Charles Lemonnier, whose name is so touch- 
ingly associated with their foundation here, to 
speak of them. I will only say that the per- 
son who founded these schools has left an im- 
mortal name, and so long as women shall ele- 
vate themselves by labor they ought to bless 
the name of Madame Lemonnier. 

‘*As to the position of womanin marriage it 
is evident that if she be emancipated by edu- 
cation and independent fortune, we shall have 
resolved a problem which the law never will 
resolve. The law can never exactly regulate 
the position of husband and wife; but when 
the wife, independent and enlightened, shall 
be able to discuss their common interests 
with her husbaad, we shall have taken a long 
step towards the regulation of their relations 
in the household. 

“Finally, as to the woman citizen, I must 
say that, in the present condition of France, 
I am not a partizan of the woman elector. I 
think we have electors enough, and I believe 
the woman elector would also be eligible to 

office, for Ido not see why one does not imply 
the other. But I think we have already dep- 
uties enough to talk. I think women would 
talk less, (That certainly would be a great 
gain.) Some day, perhaps, the idea of the wo- 
man voter will not frighten public opinion ; 
but now, when I hear women demand the bal- 
lot, I think immediately of women in the Na- 
tional Guard. 
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“To return to the subject of education. It 
was rightly said: ‘He who instructs a man in- 
struct a person who will die to-morrow, but 
he who teachers a woman teaches a whole 
generation.’ If we were wise, we should 
found schools for girls, sure that the next gen- 
eration would have women to bring up their 
children in a way to enable them to progress 
farther than we have done.’’ 

SPEECH OF CHARLES LEMONNIER. 

Said Charles Lemonnier: “Ought women to 
yote and hold office? I believe I shall fulfill 
a duty, and at the same time afford you a 
pleasure, if I state the thought of your friends 
in other countries of Europe. Upon this 
point, opinion is more marked than that which 
I have heard enunciated here to-night. None 
of the women of whom I speak demand, at 
once, electoral rights and the right to hold 
office. All, without exception are animated 
by a spirit of prudence, of circumspection, 
equal to their devotion and perseverance. 
But none of them renounce their right, none 
of them would allow it to be said or written 
that woman should be neither elector nor eli- 
gible to office. I may add that I agree with 
them, for this simple reason: We all wish to 
obey the law; in order to obey it we wish to 
have it made by ourselves or by our represen- 
tatives; we believe there is neither morality, 
nor liberty, nor antonomy, where men and 
women have any master but conscience. If 
you wish woman to obey the law, that it 
should be binding upon her as upon us, then 
she should make it with us. 

“I was profoundly touched by the words 
which recalled to your thoughts Madame Elise 
Lemonnier. The foundation of the five pro- 
fessional schools for women in Paris is for my 
sons and myself more than a consolation, it is 
atitle of honor. My dear wife gave her life to 
this work; and the sacrifice which she made, 
calmly, heroically, knowing what she did, 
wishing to do it, thanks to the mothers of 
Paris! isnot lost. I saw Madame Lemonnier 
and her friends struggle for fifteen years to 
gather together the miserable pittance with 
which they began, by maintaining at Voedel- 
heim near Frankfort, three pupils in a school 
under the direction of Madame McHilbrand. 
Now, the Society for the Professional Instruc- 
tion of Women, from the receipts of the schools, 
from subscriptions and gifts, has an annual 
revenue of from sixty to seventy thousand 
francs. It has besides eighty thousand francs 
in reserve. The administration of these 
schools represents a movement of funds, in 
receipts and expenses, of one hundred and fifty 
thousand francs a year. The books are ad- 
mirably kept, rents and teachers’ salaries reg- 
ularly paid, all is done by women. I have the 
honor to be one of their advisory board, and 
M. Martin, here present, who is one of the 
censors of the Society, knows with what ex- 
actitude everything is done in the Society. He 
knows also that although we give advice when 
it is asked, it is the ladies who manage every- 
thing, who do all the work. 

‘Allow me, in the name of our friends, to 
congratulate and thank M. Léon Richer and 
all those who have devoted themselves with 
so much perseveranve and zeal to the work 
which we have commenced, and which we 
are determined to carry on.” 





A RAILROAD TOUR IN SOUTHERN ITALY. 


As I happened to be at Naples, I resolved 
before leaving that enchanted region to pay 
homage to Castellammare, the summer resort 
of a world of fashion, which flocks there to 
enjoy the delicious freshness of the breeze, and 
to test the effect of the thermarc salt water 
baths as well as of the numerous local mineral 
springs. 

The route from Castellammare to Naples is 
splendid; winding the entire way along the 
coast it proceeds around Vesuvius, command- 
ing at one moment a full front view of the 
mountain and at the next a fine flank outline. 

The panorama is ever picturesque and va- 
ried, and must become awfully sublime when 
illuminated by Vesuvius, 

The railway, which is excellent, especially 
the first-class department, passes through Por- 
tici, the Faubourg St Germain of Neapoli- 
tan society, through Torre Annunziata, and 
through Torre del Greco; and leaving to the 
left the line to Salerno stops at Castellammare, 
4 resting-station for passengers bound to Sor- 
rento and Amalfi. 

The streets were swarming with beggars, 
with Cucciari and their donkeys, and with vet- 
turini, all giving hot chase to the unlucky 
travelers, literally deafened by their demands 
and offers of service. Fortunately the exqui- 
site views on all sides dispose one to unusual 
benignity of mood. 

At the entrance of the town there is a good 
hotel, L’ hotel Royal, with a fine garden and 
excellent fare. 

The town lies about the foot of Monte An- 
gelo, and is, as you know, close to the ruins of 
ancient Stabia, mentioned by Pliny. Some of 
the streets meander up the side of Mount 
Quisisana on which stands a royal residence 
of the ex-Bourbons, near a wood where one 
@njoys a vast and magnificent view. 

Half way up the mountain there is a capital 
English boarding-house, many pleasant sum- 
mer residences, and some fine villas, amongst 


questionably deserves the palm. This mag- 
nificent villeggiatura offers all the varied at- 
tractions of an English country seat—planta- 
tions, avenues, lake, lofty trees, rare shrubs 
and precious exotics. One might say here we 
| find elegance in the midst of luxury, and sym- 
metry in disorder. It also possesses what neith- 
er art nor wealth can procure for. people less 
favored than ourselves, viz., an unrivaled view 
| of the gulf of Naples, and that transparent 
purity of atmosphere which enhances the 
splendor of the tints, and renders more vivid 
every object. In the elegant salons of this vil- 
la the most distinguished society of the neigh- 
borhood often assembles, and lately there was 
given a clever performance of some spirited 
charades, composed by the talented mistress 
of this charming abode. 

May the example of this gifted woman 
arouse the ladies of the Neapolitan aristocracy 
from their disdainful neglect of study and lit- 
erature! 

Between Castellammare and the picturesque 
region of Vico Equense, there has been lately 
discovered a mineral spring, possessed dit-on 
of miraculous virtue. 

In order to bathe in this very chilly water, 
one has to descend into the heart of the 
mountain* by means of a pretty little flight 
of steps cut in the rock. The spring of this 
water gushes through the rocks into a cavern 
lighted by artificial openings, and in which 
several compartments have been formed by 
ridges of stones, so as to admit of the various 
parties who descend being able to bathe, the 
men and women taking turns. 

It appears a society intends purchasing the 
place with the intention of constructing a de- 
cent bathing establishment, and of utilizing 
those valuable waters which are now wasted 
and flow into the sea, marking their course by 
a yellow and bluish track. 

Returning from Castellammare, I felt along- 
ing to visit Pompei, where the zealous labor of 
Padre Forelli is gradually drawing to light the 
domestic customs of our ancestors, as they ex- 
isted eighteen centuries ago. 

I shall not now allude to facts universally 
known, about those wonderful excavations, 
especially since the publication of M. Meules 
learned work; but shall only observe how at 
sight of the petrified bodies in the entrance- 
room of Pompei, the heart swells with pity at 
the solemn spectacle of the condemned city. 


The two female forms especially, excite hor- 
ror and commiseration, as we behold them 
side by side, on the same couch; the one is 
probably the mother of the other, judging by 
the matronly contours still full of vigor and of 
youth, the other is in the tirst bloom of age; 
but the contractions of the fingers and of the 
fair side, and the convulsive clenching of the 
teeth in the fourth budy two plainly tell the 
struggle in that supreme hour, between vigor- 
ous fearless life aud death so cruel, violent and 
unforeseen. 

At the end of the monumental Via dei Se- 
polcri we inspected the famous cellars of Drom- 
edes, with their curious niches in which the 
choicest wines were stored; and we paused to 
observe on the walls the impression that re- 
mains of the forms of those who vainly sought 
refuge in the cavern; and were encrusted in 
the lava upright as they pressed close to the 
walls in search of safety and escape when the 
stream burst through the air-holes and en- 
trance. The officials point out, amongst oth- 
ers, the impression of a female body with that 
of a young child close to her side. 

The bodies recovered in those cellars were 
seventeen. 

The sight of the gigantic Forum and of the 
temple of Jupiter is so full of majesty, that one 
feels penetrated with awe, and compelled to 
muse on the past and future of humanity. 

As I rested a momenton the dilapidated 
border of the wall, under which the priests of 
yore sacrificed to that deity, the prospect 
around was sublime—on all sides hills, villages 
and fertile valleys; in the back-ground, Vesu- 
vius, sullen, threatening, a very Moloch in its 
insatiable demand for victims; in front, the 
blue and tranquil gulf; and beneath, the city of 
the dead, in its immeasurable calcined shroud, 
which the feeble hand of such a remote pos- 
terity now attempts to upraise. Whata theme 
for a poet’s hymn! 

Absorbed in the contemplation of the scene 
I soon alike forgot the oppressiveness of heat 
aud fatigue which had been overwhelming, 
and I was aroused by the following dialogue, 
faithfully reported for the edification of those 
who oppose feminine instruction :— 

A party of three ladies and several men, one 
of whom acted as cicerone, had halted close to 

us; and presently one of the ladies of prepos- 
sessing appearance, turned to the guide and 
observed, “It is very nice! How many inhab- 
itants are there?”? To which the doctor act- 
ing as cicerone replied, ‘What do you mean? 

The place is uninhabited now. Perhaps you 

mean how many inhabitants there were for- 

merly?” “Ah, just so!” exclaimed the lady 

carelessly, “I dare say 15,000!’ ‘‘There may 

have been 20,000” ventured to suggest anoth- 

er of the ladies. “There were 80,000,’ re- 

torted the medical man very dryly. “Oh, you 

don’t say so!” said the ladies, and the subject 

dropped. 

This brilliant dialogue recalled to my mind 


another, which took place last year, between 
a foreign lady and « noble Neapolitan one, 
who having met the former in a friend’s fami- 
ly exclaimed in great spirits, “Oh, have you 
heard the news! My niece is going to Eng- 
land for her education.” “Indeed, to what 
part of England?” replied the other. The 
Neapolitan reflected, and after a moment’s 
hesitation, said, “Well, it is not exactly Eng- 
land, but in the neighborhood!’ The friend 
held her peace, and took a note of the reply to 
forward it to the editors of the Boston’ Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL. 

The road from Naples to Foggia, through 
Caserta, traverses the most luxuriant vegeta- 
tion. Caserta deserves the tourist’s notice for 
its magnificent royal palace, one of the finest 
in Europe, with its park and splendid cascade, 
visible at many miles distance. Further on, 
we reach i Ponti della balle, where we find 
the famous aqueduct constructed on three dif- 
ferent levels by the engineer Vanvitelli; and 
which carries the water from bill to hill, and 
thence into town. 

At an hour’s distance from this point there 
is Telese, with its establishment of mineral 
baths and famous mineral springs; but the air 
is infected with the exhalations of the various 
gases, so that at night the place appears a 
desert. The environs of Foggia are tiresome 
and monotonous like the place itself; and the 
way to Bari, although passing through a fine 
plain, is uninteresting and seems endless, until 
the scene is enlivened by a view of the sea. 

Along this route is Cerignola, known to 
bons vivants for its delicious cheese. Barletta, 
which our own illustrious D’Azeglio has en- 
deared to every Italian heart; Frani, Molfet- 
ta, and Bisceglie continually rising in import- 
ance, owing to the double advantage of the sea 
and the railway. It is, however, a deplorable 
fact that all this tract of land is deprived of 
water fit for domestic use; and during sum- 
mer the poor people are to be found begging 
for a little water, just as the starving might 
crave for bread. 

At Bari itself, the railway company has to 
take in water for the service, at a distance of 
forty chilometres. 

New Bari is a fine town of ute thousand 
inhabitants, with wide, straight streets well- 
lighted, but having an inadequate outlet for 
the rain water and street refuse. 

The country is devoted to commerce; the 
rich soil produces oil, wine, almonds, figs and 
cotton in which there is an extensive trade. 
Unfortunately, amongst the people, sanguinary 
broils are of too frequent occurrence. 

The festa of St. Nicola,on the 9th of May, 
lasts three days, and attracts many strangers. 
Itis a popular festival in which the clergy take 
no part except to distribute the so-called holy 
manna, made in the church of St. Nicholas, 
where the saint’s miraculous bones are to be 
seen reposing in water, which has the preroga- 
tive of never becoming foul, afact attested by 
chemical analysis, and of producing when bot- 
tled little pearl-shaped filaments, besides pos- 
sessing much miraculous and medicinal virtue, 
of which the faithful relate no end of marvels. 
Sceptics on the other hand, insinuate that the 
sea formerly flowed through the spot where 
now repose those venerable bones; and that 
probably a jet of the same passes thrdugh the 
tomb in which the bones float, after having 
undergone a chemical transformation in con- 
sequence of passing through different strata of 
soil before reaching the surface. 

They even assert that chemical tests have 
proved that the manna contains all the ele- 
ments of salt water. 

Be this as it may, the fact is, vast numbers 
make the pilgrimage to Bari to embrace the 
saint’s tomb, and to carry off a phial of the 
manna. According to the parochial statistics, 
the number this year has been fifty-six thou- 
sand. 

From this it may be inferred that St. Nich- 
olas’ wardrobe must be stocked with many 
precious offerings, and in fact, as well as the 
rich and very ancient silver altar which covers 
the tomb, there are many gifts of value and 
great interest from kings and queens, amongst 
others from Charles of Anjou, Ladislaus and 
Bona of Poland. 

Besides the women, who are always foremost 
in religious enthusiasm, flock to these festi- 

vals in their richest attire, and frequently in a 
fit of devout excitement, they despoil them- 

selves of their jewels, their garments and even 


a public offering to the statue of the saint, who 
accepts everything with much serenity. 

From Bari to Taranto there is about four 
hours’ distance by rail. The way is monoto- 
nous as far as Basilio, but is eplivened by the 
mountains, From Castellaneda the eye com- 
mands the most enchanted panorama ever pic- 
tured in artists’ dreams. The varied plain 
slopes away to the right, amidst dazzling tints 
of vegetation; and as far as the eye reaches, 
one beholds groves of trees, pasture lands and 
flocks, orchards, gardens and olive groves, 
here and there, in the midst of the planting, | i 
one catches a glimpse of a snowy building, 


for shadowy vapors floating along the soil. 

Then to the left, mountains steep and ver- 
dant, deep chasms, precipices and shattered 
rocks, and in the far distance through the 
opening of the hills, peaks, rounded or point- 


willingly cut off their luxuriant hair to make | elers to visit these regions, 


to Lecce, which deserves a more minute no- 
tice for the commercial interest connected es- 
pecia!ly with the former of these towns. 


ered many interesting 
beauty and of curious observances both of cus- 
tom and of religious ceremonies. 


memorate the Passion of our Lord, it was cus- 
tomary to hire an individual who was bound to 
submit to the torture inflicted on Christ. Hav- 


with whips, crowned with thorns, spat upon, 
which at that great distance might be taken | then raised on the cross with the difference, 
that instead of being nailed on it he was only 
bound to it. 
burlesque being completed, the poor wretch, 
really half dead, was laid in a tomb and wor- 
shipped! 


midst of which, one fancies to discern lofty lit- 
tle villages like eagles’ nests. 

Three iron bridges of superior order, poised 
on columns of the same metal, connect the 
mountains and form the road, intersected by a 
deep, irregalar gorge, which undermines the 
hills to the left, and is lost in the plain on the 
right. 

Having passed Palagianiello, Palagiano, 
Massafra, the eye guesses rather than sees in 
the far distance the sea, which appears a streak 
alike of the green of the plain and of the blue 
of the heavens, By degrees as we advance, 
the plain decreases and dwindles away; 
through the dim olives we catch a view of the 
waves, reflecting the rays of the sun, and we 
behold the imposing gulf of Taranto, with its 
light-house on the long strip of land which en- 
closes it in a semi-circle; and to the right, the 
other faro on the little island of St. Peter, 
which together with another Santa Pelagia, 
defends the port and encircles it ia the shape 
of a horse-shoe. “ 

One can easily understand the importance 
of this city at the time of Periander, when his 
vessels traded with Corinth and the other 
cities of Greece. The town is entered by a 
bridge, Ferdinand I. of Arragon, having as you 
are aware, caused Taranto to be divided from 
the continent by a chanuel (which was after- 
wards sufficiently enlarged to admit of vessels 
passiug) in order to save the city from the tri- 
umphant phalanx of Mahomet II. who were 
advancing from Otranto, 

The aspect 8f the country is insignificant, 
but the view of the two seas gives interest to 
the scene. The great sea to the west, the 
smaller one to the east, in which we observed 
the stakes which inclose the place where the 
oysters and other shell fish are preserved. 
The small sea has been leased to a company 
irom Taranto, engaged in the cultivation of 
these crustaceans which form a priucipal 
branch of the local commerce. It seems that 
the low water and the bottom of this sea have 
a singular virtue for mollusks and all fish, which 
are here of an exquisite quality. 

The oysters begin their growth in the large 
sea, and from thence adhering lightly to the 
sticks prepared for that purpose, they are 
transferred into the small sea, the bottom of 
which favors more their growth, and they rap- 
idly fatten in the appointed places. For the 
other shell fish, a very simple plan is adopted, 
thick ropes are suspended in the water, the 
ends being secured to poles, the fish on all 
sides adhere to the ropes when they are drawn 
up and are then speedily dispatched to the 
market and to the provinces where they are 
sold by weight, especially during full moon 
when shell fish are most full. 

The interior of the town, which, according 
to mythical tradition, was founded by Taranto, 
offspring of Neptune, while history assigns its 
foundation to Talutus, the leader of those Par- 
thenians who came from Sparta, preserves 
scarcely a trace of its former splendor, nor 
even any authentic record of its innumerable 
temples, in which the feasts were more nu- 
merous than the days of the year. Neverthe- 
less its position and magnificent gulf give 
promise of a return of its past prosperity. 
From Foggia to Bologna, by Ancona, the 
route, as far as Rimini, coasts along the Adri- 
atic. If the journey is made by night and by 
moonlight as I had the good fortune of doing it, 
however slightly one may admire the loveliness 
of nature, there is ample compensation for 
the loss of rest in the scene one enjoys the whole 
way ; on the right, the sea sparkles like an im- 
mense zone of stars, and on the left, the country 
places, villas and silent villages present their 
shadowy outlines. 

At the break of day we arrived at the station 
of San Benedetto, where I saw on the dim 
shore a good number of pescatori, men and 
boys, drawing forth their nets by turns; and 
further on, the picturesque little places of 
Grottammare and Capra Marittima, with the 
graceful fishing barks on which were artisti- 
cally hung, like sails, the fishing nets that flut- 
tered according to the breeze. 

And here I conclude my traveling notes, 
having entered the Marches, a territory so well 
known and described. 

Let us hope that the new southern line of 
railway, which offers the advantage of access 

to places until now so little known, and which 

are so interesting for their historical memories 

ane national traditions, may entice many trav- 
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which, that of Prince Moliterno Tricase un- 


*Called Lo Scragiio. 


ed, avant-courieurs of new horizons, in the 








possess neither opinions nor the slightest social 
influence, They scarcely, if ever, read a book, 


in the church and kitchen. 

Men in general are deeply affected by the 
example and influence which surround them 
at home ; their spirit, deprived of all reciprocal 
Support, grows enfeebled by effeminate pas- 
times, or is dwarfed by paltry speculations, 
and thus perhaps they realize less the solitari- 
ness of their soul, for which in the actual state 
of things there is no companion in Woman. 

AURELIA Crmiyo FoLiieRo. 








Ware's Srectatty ror Drsrarsta.—Symptoms 
of Dyspepsia are pain in the pit of the stomach, 
caused by contraction upon undigested food, usually 
soon after eating. 

Acidity and wind, caused by food Seeetee, ins 
stead of digesting. 

Costiveness, and loss of appetite, owing to unnat- 
ural condition of food, and want of gastric juice. 
Pain in the head, side, breast, and extremities, 
mouth clammy, with bad taste, and furred tongue. 
Consumptive symptoms, cough, and palpitation of 
heart, are often mistaken for consumption, while it 
is only a symptom of Dyspepsia. 

Sleepiness, dizziness, headache, gloom, and depres- 
sion of spirits, are all alarming symptoms, if neglect 
ed, but which are easily removed by “the use of 
“‘White’s Specialty for Dyspepsia.” = 
‘Prepared only by H. G. WHITE, 107 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. Price, $1.00 per bettle. For 
sale by all druggists. July 22. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THe EvRoPgAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS, 
Oat. Retin (erwictntrsnap tnt ty Gn depen wae 


Messrs. & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have ee oe fitted up some for- 


rooms in connection wi ne gha yl established 
Bair Saleen on Brattle Street, and will now be 
their sanbelante with clean, 

sleeping apartments, Feb. 17. 
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SUMMER OOURSE FOR WOMEN. 


The Trustees of the HAHNEMANN MEDICAL @ 
LEGE, Of Philadelphia, in view of the numerous « 
plications made by women for homepathic medical 
education, and also of the extraordinary facilities 
command for this purpose, have concluded to an- 
nounce a separate course for women, during the spring 
and early summer months, exactly similar to the win- 
ter course for men, and with the same terms and re~ 
quirements. 

The Lectures will be delivered, as in the winter, by 
the entire Faculty, commencing with a geyeral intro- 
ductory by Prof. C. C. Smith, M. D., at 12 M., on 
Monday, March 18, 1872, and continuing until July 
16th following. The public commencement will be 
held as soon as practicable thereafter. 

FEES. 
Matriculation, paid only once. . 
Practical Anatomy, per session. . 
GERRI « cade cosseccsesenanscececes 
Amount for a full course of Leotures......... 


Lectures. 
For students who have attended two full 
cousees im other respectable Medical Col- 
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For announcements, ete., address 


RICHARD KOCH, M. D., Registrar, 
No. 35 North Twelfth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


SPECIMEN COPIES 


“MILWAUKEE MONTHLY” 


Sent Free 2 


This Magazine is a representative Western publl- 
cation, entirely different in its from any 
other monthly published. It is origi and first- 
class, and fills a place in the literary ranks before an 
occupied; is beautifully illus anpiains choice 
stories, tine poems and essays, fashion, ho 
and gardeni ng ee A ments, and spicy edito! 

al topics. It aaesbens amo’ 
contributors the names of many of the most th 
and eminent writers of the West. It is a well estab 
lished moqenee, having been runni over 
years, and having a very large and rapidly jade 
circulation. Send your address for a specimen copy, 
containing Ove of the most varied and liberal premi- 
um lists ever offered tothe public. Address T. J 
>: ‘Milwaukee Monthly,’”’ Milwaukee, Wis. 

ay 





Trees ! 





~ Flowers! Bulbs! Seeds ! 


HEDGE PLANTS! 
Nursery Stock! Fruit and Flower Plates! 
Address F. K. PHOENIX, 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, 


ILLINOIS, 
600 Acres; 21st year; 12 Greenhouses. 
Apple, 1000 1 yr., $20; 2 y. $30; 3y. $40; 4y. a 4 
Aug. 3. 4 Catalogues, 20 cents, 
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E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER 
CONV EYANCERS, 

Ne. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Reem 23), Besten. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Lnstruments relating to Real and Personal Estate, 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 

Jamal. G. STEVENS, Maar E. —— 

an. 21. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 

651 TREMONT ST. 

Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 A. M. and 2to4P. M, 

Mar. 11. 





LINCOLN ‘ART “ASSOCIATION 


Want an Agent in every J in New England to 
sell their fin steel engraving of our late late President. 


For terms ad 
M. A. SNOW, 








And the women of these provinces? They 


Woman’s JouRNAt Office, 
July 27. tf 
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Woman's Journal. 


‘Boston, Chicago and St. Lows, August 31, 1879. 


Special Premiums. 
For Ows new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Rescue;” price 
$2.60. 


For Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
engraving, “Our Woman Warriors,” worth $5.00. 

For Tzw new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
new chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,’’ worth $15.00. 

















oy” Ove Farenps will confer a great favor upon 
us, if in purchasing goods from an advertisement seen 
in our columns, they say that they saw the same in the 
Woman's Journat. 


Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
stription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
nual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 





MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 


The Republican party of Massachusetts, as- 
sembled in State Convention at Worcester on 
the 28th inst., adopted the following resolution 
as a part of its platform of principles :— 

‘ Resolved, That we heartily approve of the 
recognition of the rights of Woman contained 
in the Fourteenth clause of the National Re- 
publican Platform ; that the Republican party 
of Massachusetts, as the representative of Lib- 
erty and Progress, is in favor of extending 
iS) ge on equal terms to all American citi- 
zens, irrespective of sex, and will hail the day 
when the educated intellect and enlightened 
conscience of Woman find direct expression at 
the ballot-box. 

We congratulate the women of New Eng- 
land and of the country, and the men no less, 
upon this ample and explicit endorsement of 
Woman Suffrage by the Republicans of Massa- 
chusetts, and upon the formal adoption of the 
Equal Civil and Political Rights of Woman as 
a plank in the party platform. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the 
moral and political importance of this step. 
Henceforth, Woman Suffrage will be a Repub- 
Mean issue in the Old Bay State. Before the 
Presidential election of 1876, the women of 
Massachusetts will, in all probability, have 
become voters by Constitutional Amendment, 
Woman Suffrage may be every where recog- 
nized as a Republican issue, and Presidential 
Suffrage for women may be established by acts 
of Legislature, in many of the States of the 
Union. 

We are happy to say that the Woman Suf.- 
frage resolution was submitted to the Conven- 
tion by a unanimous vote of the platform com- 
mittee, composed of the following gentlemen: 

At Large :—Hon. Ep. L. Perrce, Milton; 
Hon. Gro. F. Hoar, Worcester; Hon Joun E. 
SANFORD, Taunton. 

Suffolk Co.—Hon. Coas. W. SLAcK, Bos- 
ton. . 34 

Essex Co.—Ws. E. BLunt, Haverhill. 

Middlesex Co.—E. D. W1insLow, Newton. 

Worcester Co.—Hon. A. J. BARTHOLOMEW, 
Southbridze. ' 

Hampden Co.—Hon. E. V. B. Hoicoms, 
Chicopee. 

Hampshire Co.—Hon. Rurus D. Woops, 
Enfield, 

Franklin Co.— Hon. Lewis MERRIAM, 
Greenfield. 

Berkshire Co.—Hon. WM. C. PLUNKETT, 
Adams, 

Norfolk Co.—Hev. F, A. Hopanrt, Brain- 
tree. 

Plymouth Co.—Hon. JoHN W. LoBpE Lt, 
Mattapoisett. 

Bristol Co.— Hon. Isaac W. Cor, New Bed- 








ford. 

Barnstable Co.—CuHAs L. Swirt, Yarmouth. 

Dukes Co., and Nantucket Co.—Hun. AL- 
FRED MACY, Nantucket. 

It would be difficult to select seventeen men 
of the party, of a greater average intelligence 
and worth than the members of this Commit- 
tee. The platform was adopted without op- 
position, not more than twenty votes being 
cast against it iu a Convention numbering 977 
delegates, and no resolution in the series was 
greeted by the Convention with such cordial 
approbation and applause as was this. It is 
sustained by the sentiments and convictions 
of almost all the Republican leaders. Hon. 
George B. Loring, in his opening address as 
President of the Convention, alluded to the 
question in the following emphatic language :— 

And now, Republicans, we have enter d 
upon a campaign, with a platform of princi- 
ples the legitimate fruit of our own labors, 
and with candidates selected from our own 

ty. For the platform laid down at Phila- 
e)lphia, so far advanced beyond that adupted 
four years ago at Chicago, that it seems as if 
a new chapter of usefulness and renown had 
opened for the party, we areindebted largely to 

e wisdom of au administration which has 
recognized and encouraged all the demands of 
an educated and progressive people. For the 
sentiment of humanity and liberality which 
animated that convention, we are indebted to 
the appearance of an able and eloquent rep- 
resentation of those new-born citizeus, whose 
zeal and devotion and intelligence were the 
most touching testimony to the service which 
the Republican party has performed. In- 
spired by all the circumstances which attend- 
ed it, the heart of that Convention was warm- 
ed to the broadest and most generous philau- 
thropy, to loyalty and honesty, to gratitude 
to those who fought fur their country, to sym- 
pathy with those who would amelivrate the 
burdens of labor, and to a cordial recognition 
of the efforts of the loyal women of the land 
to place themselves in that civil position which 
belongs to every free citizen. 

It is instructive to note the gradual but 
rapid advance of public sentiment in Massa- 
chusetts on the Woman Suffrage cuestion. 

1. Two years ago, Mary A. Livermore and 


Convention, by the Republicans of Melrose 
and West Brookfield. A memorial from the 
Woman Suffrage Association, was presented 
by Mrs. Livermore and sustained by speeches 
from both these ladies. The Committee on 
Platform reported for separate consideration 
the following resolution :— 
Resolved, That the Republican Party of 
Massachusetts is mindful of its obligations to 
the loyal women of America for their patri- 
otic devotion to the cause of liberty; that we 
are heartily in favor of the enfranchisement of 
women, and will hail the day when the edu- 
eated intellect and enlightened vonscience of 
the women of Massachusetts find direct ex- 
pression at the ballot-box. 
This resolution was opposed on the ground 
that the question had been sprung upon the 
Convention and was defeated, after a warm 
discussion, by a vote of 169 nays to 139 ayes. 
2. One year ago, our friends were involved 
in a contested election between Messrs. Lor- 
ing, Washburn, Butler and Rice, all friends of 
Woman Suffrage. Under these circumstances 
it was thought best to postpone final action, 
but the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted :-— 
Resolved, That, the Republican party of 
Massachusetts is mindful of its obligations to 
the loyal women of America for their patriot- 
ic devotion to the cause of freedom; tbat we 
rejoice in the late action of our State Legis- 
lature in recognizing the fitness of woman for 
ublic trusts, and that in view of the great 
‘avor which the movement has received from 
many of the Republican Party, the subject of 
Suffrage for Women, is one that deserves the 
most careful and respectful confideration. 

On this occasion, Hon. George F. Hoar as 
President of the Convention said :— 

While I have no right to speak for every one 
of you, your having placed me here gives the 
right to say for myself, that until every bu- 
man being of full age, of whatever condition 
in life and of whatever sex, has his or her equal 
voice in the framing of the laws of the State of 
which he or she forms a part; until the wo- 
man helps regulate the public education of the 
child; until, in deciding the question which 
you submit yearly to your towns—whether the 
husband or the son may lawfully be tempted 
by strong drink—the wish of the wife ana the 
mother is counted, your republic and your re- 
publicanism are incomplete ; until you endeav- 
or to accomplish this, your Republican party 
has not fully vindicated its title to its august 
name, (Great applause.) 

And now, after two years notice and after a 
year of “respectful consideration,” the delib- 
erate judgment and sober common sense of 
the Republican party of Massachusetts have 
made SUFFRAGE FOR WoMAN, a Republi- 
can issue. With manly and fearless fidelity 
to Principle, the Republicans of Massachusetts 
have adopted the cause of Woman. Now let 
the women of Massachusetts do their part. 
Let them organize in every town and ward. 
Let them help roll up an unexampled Repub- 
lican majority as an earnest of the 125,000 ad- 
ditional Republican votes to which they are 
justly entitled, and which will probably find 
“direct expression at the ballot box’’ in the 
Presidential election of 1876. H. B. B. 





WHAT TO REPROVE AND WHAT TO IM- 
PROVE? 


These are questions which naturally suggest 
themselves to women who stand up to do bat- 
tle for their sex, but who find themselves ut- 
terly puzzled with the thoughtlessness and 
inconsequence of those whose claims to high 
culture and civic consideration they are doing 
their best to vindicate. Easily does the puz- 
zle become a problem here at Newport, where 
the women of wealth and social opportunity 
pour out the gay river of their lives on public 
averues bordered with inquisitive spectators, 
or concentrate it inthe whirlpools and eddies 
of balls, receptions, or reviews. 

Most tiresome is the commonplace chiding 
of women who have been young themselves, 
who see their youth continued in their daugh- 
ters, and who sit and snarl at the folly and 
idleness of the young without helping them to 
wisdom and occupation. What is the true 
word of the elder women to the blooming and 
smiling creatures of their sex, whose brilliant 
hour matches the summer of life with the 
summer of the year? Shall they not have 
their music, their dresses, their dances? Who 
should be crowned with flowers, who robed in 
rainbows, if they should not? 

In answering this question let us take heed 
of the two-fold direction of human life, the 
mysterious law by which are formed the great 
opposing paths of earnestness and triviality, 
of substance and of show. No one soul can 
tread these two paths at once, and be trivial 
one day and earnest the nex*. The thread of 
the true tendency will run through the life. 
The wise will have only a simulated folly, the 
foolish only a simulated wisdom. And fife is 
real, life isearnest. The apostle says: “She 
that liveth in pleasure is dead while she liv- 
eth.” In heathen pleasure, In pleasure that 
toils not, studies not, praysnot. But she who 
lives in high joy, with human work in her 
hand, and human charity in her heart, she 
goes ever further and further from death. 
The true life opens to her its mysteries daily 
more and mure, 

So the elder woman lovking on the younger 
ones, feels a deep aud loving compassion for 
the trials they must undergo, and the errors 
they will be likely to commit. As the child 
described by Wordsworth could know nothing 
of death, so youth can kuow nothing of age. 
It cannot furesee the time when sensation 


delight suddenly stop and turn, when the bit- 
ter and empty harvest of human passion be- 
gins. But youth has in its breast an inward 
monitor which warns from the pursuit of 
vanity and folly, which says: “follow my lead- 
ing, and you shall learn the reason afterwards.” 
And the elder, from the hight of slowly 
gained experience, needs only to say to the 
younger: ‘*Follow that monitor, and see that 
you grieve it not. Every day of my woman’s 
life has shown me more and more the truth of 
its warning and of its prompting.’’ 

What is that sentence in Schiller’s Don Car- 
los? “Reverence the dreams of thy youth.” 
But, my dear daughters, are your dreams all of 
muslin, artificial flowers, vapid compliments, 
and rather mean conquests? Look further, 
further within. Half of the hope of human- 
kind is locked up in your bosoms; surely 
your youth dreams of service and of honor, 
of true compassion and help for human suffer- 
ing, of adding your mite to the noble legacy 
of the past, as you hand it down to the future. 
That is the true dream—follow that; and you 
shall dance sometimes, because the very 
leaves on the trees do that ; and you shall 
show, not too often nor too lavishly, your pas- 
sing and surpassing beauty. But you shall 
remember that there are higher councils than 
those of the toilet and ball-room. In these it will 
first be your turn to listen, and then to teach. 
There is a great work of redemption set for 
human culture and conscience to accomplish. 
Half of this work belongs to womankind. Do 
you, my dear ones, be in haste to commence 
your portion of it. And let us of the white hairs 
and wrinkles help yon as wecan. For the days 
that dawn and disappear neither come out of 
nothing nor pass into nothing; the way of a 
mighty Trovidence is built upon them. We 
who have counted many of them have seen 
this, and have learned not to delay, and not 
to despair. J. W. H. 


THE LABOR REFORM CONVENTION. 

The Massachusetts Labor Reform Conven- 
tion met at Framingham on the 2Ist inst. A 
platform of principles was adopted and a State 
Central Committee appointed; but it was 
thought inexpedient to make separate nomi- 
nations. 

The platform, as reported by the committee 
and adopted by the convention, did not allude 
to Woman Suffrage. But, after its adoption, 
Mr. McNeill presented to the convention, a 
communication addressed to the chairman of 
the State Central Committee on behalf of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 
asking for a suffrage plank. A spirited dis- 
cussion ensued. The resolution adopted last 
year was again passed “as the sense of the 
convention,” by a vote of 18 to 14. It reads 
as follows :— 


Resolved, That we demand that women who 
do the same kind and same amount of work 
as men shall receive the same wages; and we 
demand the ballot for women, 


This is a gratifying evidence of liberality on 
the part of the labor reformers of Massachu- 
setts towards the question of Woman Suf- 
frage, and ma ntaii.e1 their advanced position, 
since the Republicans, at the time, had only 
pledged themselves té its ‘‘respectful consider- 
ation.’ Mr. McNeill and his friends deserve, 
and will receive, the credit which is their due. 
But it would have been far better if this reso- 
lution had been repcrted as a part of the series 
of resolutions by the committee, and adopted 
as a part of the platform. The only argument 
made against it was that its adoption, last 
year, had diminished the labor vote. We are 
satisfied, on the contrary, that the labor vote 
was increased thereby. The diminution was 
due to other causes, among others, to the 
movement in suppor! of Gen. Butler and to 
the labor plank adopted by the Republicans at 
Worcester. 

The labor platform contains the following 
very objectionable discrimination against wo- 
man, which, as usual, takes the form of pro- 
tection :— 

Resolved, That we demand the passage of a 
law to protect all women and minors from be- 
ing employed more than ten hours a day or 
sixty bours a week in the manufacture of tex- 
tile fabrics in this Commonwealth. 

This stringent ten-hour law is demanded, 
to apply to women and children only: thus 
treating women as a class under guardianship 
like children, and as incompetent to take care 
of themselves, We should approve of such a 
law fur childrea, but should warmly oppose 
its application to women. A. B. B. 


——<——_————™ 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE VERSUS MR. GREELEY. 


Several supporters of Mr. Greeley, who also 
favor Woman Suffrage, make their protest in 
our columns this week, against the attitude of 
the WoMAN’S JOURNAL, and especially against 
certain statements made by Mrs. Child and 
Mrs. Jenkins in regard to their candidate. 

So far as the WoMAN's JUURNAL is con- 
cerned, the editors are only responsible for 
what appears over their own initials. We be- 
lieve in exercising the widest possible latitude 
of discussion, and’ in allowing it to our corre- 
spoudents. Meanwhile we participate in the 
debate, and preside over it in the attitude of 
moderators. 

The controverted statements are especially 
these :— P 








Lucy Stone were elected delegates to the State 


palls and wearies, when the swift currents of 


1. That Mr. Greeley, if elected, will dis- 


courage the appointment of women to public 
offices. 

2. That he will favor pensioning the rebel 
soldiers and assuming the confederate debt. 
Now, in the absence of Mr. Greeley’s ex- 
plicit statement, we have no meaus of know- 
ing what he would do in either of these cases, 
and accordingly no such charges have been 
made editorially by the WomAN’s JOURNAL. 
We certainly cannot be justly called partisan, 
for publishing the assertions of correspond- 
ents on the one hand, and the contradictions 
of correspondents on the other. 

But, in regard to the first statement, I cer- 
tainly think the tone and course of the New 
York Tribune on the Woman question for the 
past five years, under Mr. Greeley’s manage- 
ment, justify grave apprehensions that Mr. 
Greeley, as President, would reverse the pro- 
gressive policy of the present Administration 
which has appointed women to new and re- 
sponsible positions under government. If Mr. 
Greeley will relieve our fears by giving public 
assurance to the contrary, we will cheerfully 
publish his statement. 

As to the policy Mr. Greeley would pursue 
in regard to pensioning confederate soldiers or 
assuming the confederate debt, nothing but his 
own explicit contradiction of there charges can 
be accepted as a refutal, Our liberal friends 
should remember that the position of their can- 
didate is so equivocal that such suspicions are 
inevitable. No person of common sense or 
penetration can suppose, for a moment, that 
Mr. Greeley received the Baltimore nomination 
from his life-long political opponents without 
having given or authorized positive pledges to 
his Democratic supporters. What were those 
pledges? Great parties do not surrender at 
discretion. Until Mr. Greeley states explicit- 
ly what these pledges were, Mrs. Child and 
Mrs. Jenkins may very naturally suppose the 
curreut charges well founded. Indeed, injuri- 
ous as would be the moral effect of pensioning 
the rebel soldiers, I should be agreeably dis- 
appointed if no worse legislation should result 
from putting the control of Congress into the 
hands of the Liberal Democratic Coalition. 

Oliyer Johnson, one of the editors of the 
New York Tribune, uses the columns of the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL to denounce these sur- 
mises as “scandalous misrepresentations.” 
Yet he again asserts that ‘Mr. Greeley will 
favor Woman Suffrage whenever a majority 
of women demand it.’ (Think of an abcli- 
tionist supporting a pro-slavery candidate for 
the Presidency, on the ground that he would 
favor emancipation whenever a majority of 
the slaves should demand it!) If Mr. John- 
son will publish this statement in the New 
York Tribune, and will vindicate Mr. Gree- 
ley’s claim to the support of Woman Suffia- 
gists upon this line of argument, there, he will 
do our cause much service. But no such ad- 
mission has ever been made or is likely to be 
made in that quarter. On the contrary, Mr. 
Greeley, in the Tribune, over his own signa- 
ture, has said exactly the contrary. Surely no 
misrepresentation of Mr. Greeley’s position 
can be more “scandalous” than Mr. Johnson’s 
claim that Mr. Greeley will support Woman 
Suffrage (which he believes to be subversive 
of public and private morals), whenever it be 
comes sufficiently popular. “or myself I think 
quite too highly of Mr eley and respect 
his truthfulness and “ency too much to 
believe it. 

Mr. Bicknel. ues the WomAN’s JouR- 
NAL for saying that a majority of Woman 
Suffragists are acting with the Republicans. 
But we have a right to, say so, if it is true. 
Our proof is as follows :— F 

1. Both the American and the National 
Woman Suffrage Associations, at their annual 
meetings last May, adopted resolutions repu- 
diating the nomination of Mr. Greeley and 
asking the Republican party for recognition, 
which has since been given. 

2. Because almost every representative wo- 
man in the movement is supporting Grant 
and Wilson, while scarcely three can be named 
who support Greeley. Among women of the 
‘‘American” wing, identified with the Repub- 
licans are the following: Julia Ward Howe, 
Mary A. Livermore, Lucy Stone, Lydia Maria 
Child, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Grace Green- 
wood, Hannah M. T. Cutler, Ada C. Bowles, 
Maria G. Underwood, Caroline M. Severance, 
Katherine Stebbins, Nannette B. Gardner, 
Elizabeth K. Churchill, Mary F. Eastman, 
Mary Grew, Margaret V. Longley, Celia Bur- 
leigh, Phebe A. Hanaford, Matilda J. Hind- 
man, Helen M. Jenkins, Armenia S. White, 
Mrs. Oliver Dennett, Mrs. W. T. Hazard, 
Lizzie Boynton Harbert, Adele Hazlitt, Mary 
Clemmer Ames, Matilda Fletcher, &e. The 
women of the National Society are equally 
pronounced—Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Isa- 
bella Beecher Hooker, Susan B. Anthony, 
Mrs. Joslyn Gage, Jane Grahame Jones, Lau- 
ra De Furce Gordon, Mrs. A. J. Duniway, 
Phebe Cousins, &c., support the Republicans. 
Abby Kelley Foster, Miriam M, Cole and Mar- 
garet Campbell, while they do not support 
Grant, do oppose Mr. Greeley, and even Miss 
Dickinson has, so far, declined to take part in 
the canvass in his behalf. Of some 5000 Wo- 
man Suffragists personally known to the pro- 
prietors of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, not 500 
favor Mr. Greeley’s election. 

3. Of the fuur newspapers devoted to Wo- 





man Suffrage, three favor the election of Grant 


and Wilson, viz: the Woman’s JouRNAL, the 
Balance of Chicago, and the New North West 
of Portland, Oregon. The fourth, the San 
Francisco Pioneer also opposes Mr. Greeley. 
This unanimity upon the part of women 
will tell heavily upon the Presidential election. 
It is based partly upon general and partly upon 
special considerations. Among the latter, 
Plank 14, the services of Henry Wilson, and 
the vastly greater sympathy and support ex- 
tended by Republican leaders and presses to 
the claims of woman have a leading place, 
Meanwhile, we hope and believe that no na- 
tional party will ever again prevail in America 
without the aid and co-operation of the friends 
of Woman Suffrage. H. B. B, 


22> 


THE PHILADELPHIA SPLINTER. 


If Woman Suffrage be not an issue in the 
Presidential contest, why is it that a violent 
Anti-Suffrage speech by Hon. Stevenson Arch- 
er, of Md., is being extensively circulated by 
Mr. Greeley’s supporters, in benighted local- 
ities, under the following sensational heading: 
“Woman Suffrage not to be Tolerated although 
Advocated by a Candidate for the Vice-Presi- 
dency ?” 

If Woman Suffrage is not an issue, why are 
Mr. Greeley’s supporters circulating, in en- 
lightened localities, the following disingenuous 
attempt to enlist the support of Woman Suf- 
fragists for the man who has said publicly over 
his own name, within a year, in the N. Y. 
Tribune, “You and I know that Woman Suf- 
frage means Free Love?’’ 

The following article is being privately cir- 
culated by the ‘‘Liberals.” They shall have 
the benefit of our columns gratis. 


Mr. Greeley on Woman’s Rights. 


In April, 1850, was held in Salem, Colum- 
biana County, Ohio, a very large Woman’s 
Rights Convention. With the exception of 
one held at Seneca Falls, in 1848, and com- 
posed of a very few persons, it was the first 
Convention of the kind ever held in the coun- 
try. A report of its proceedings was sent to 
the New-York Tribune. The report reached 
the hands of Mr. Greeley just as he was put- 
ting the Weekly Tribune to press. He at once 
set aside matter already in type, and, sum- 
moning a special phalanx of compusitors, di- 
rected them to set up for immediate publica- 
tion the report of the Salem Convention, 
which filled six columns of his paper. He not 
only wrote the volunteer reporter a private 
letter of thanks for his pains, but accompanied 
the publication with the following editorial 
article :— 

From the New-York Daily Tribune of May 1, 1850. 

The Rights of Woman. 


We give place in this paper to a vivid and interesting 
report of the preene of a Convention of Women 
recently held in Ohio to assert and commend the 
Right of Women to equal participation with men in 
Political Franchises, and tu urge upon the constitu- 
tional conventions about assembling in Ohio the duty 
and policy of conceding and securing those Franchises 
to the gentler half of the Human Race. The delibera- 
tions and discussions of the Convention appear to have 
been conducted throughout with dignity, propriety 
and ability, affording a model which Congress, our 
Legislatures, and other masculine assemblages might 
creditably imitate. We heartily commend it to their 
study and emulation. 

It is ea-y to be smart, to be droll, to be facetious in 
opposition to those Female Reformers; and in deery- 
ing assumptions so novel, and opposed to established 
habits and usages, alittle wit will goagreat way. But 
when a sincere Republican is asked to say in sober 
earnest what adequate reason he can give fur refusing 
the demand of Women to an equal participation with 
men in Political Rights he must answer, None at all. 
True, he may say that he believes it unwise in them to 
make the demand; he may say the great majority de- 
sire no such thing; that they prefer to devote their 
time to the discharge of Home duties and the enjoy- 
ment of Home delights, leaving the functions of Leg- 
islators, Sheriffs, Jurymen, Militia, to their fathers, 
husbands, brothers ; yet if after all the question recurs, 
“But suppose the women shou/d generally prefer a 
complete Political Equality with Men, what would you 
say to that demand’’’ The answer must be, *‘l accede 
toit. However unwise and mistaken the demand, it 
is but the assertion of a natural right, and as such 
must be conceded.” 

Besides, the assumption that Women are duly cared 
for in matters of Legislation and Government of Men 
is not borne out by the facts. If it were, a woman 
who raises her husband from poverty to wealth by 
marriage would not herself be consigned to compara- 
tive poverty on that husband’s death by the legal re- 
verson of what was lately her property to others, leav- 
ing her but a life interest in a third of it. If it were, 
a woman afflicted with a drunken husband, and com- 
yelled to earn the scanty bread of her children while 
he revels and blasphemes at the grog-shop, would not 
be legally subject to be stripped of her hard coraings 
whenever her brute chooses to lay hands on them. If 
it were, the husband enriched by his wife’s inheri- 
tance or earnings would be required at least to ask 
her consent before squandering or hazaiding her es- 
tate in extravagance or reckless speculation. If it 
were, capable, resolute, industrious women would 
enabled to earn at least two-thirds as much as men, 
while, in fact, their average recompense at present is 
hardly more than one-third that of men of equai ca- 
pacity and resolution. No: Power is never fully just 
to Weakness and never will be. Charity may mitigate 
the sufferings of Want, but never proffer a full equiv- 
alent for subverted Rights. The proper remedy of 
injustice is found, not incompensation, but in restitu- 
tion. , 

And yet, as a question of practical utility, there is 
much to be said against the demand of Political Fran- 


chises for Women. Conceding that none of them 
need be chosen to offices like that of sneriff or Mar- 
shal, which yp would be poorly qualified to fill, we 
foresee many obstacles in the way of the exercise of 
Political Rights by Women. One is the almost inevit- 
able apathy and indifference of the better portion of 
the sex in regard to the exercise of these Rights after 
they shall have been acquired. Presuming that they 


are subject to like infirmities with men, we will warn 
them of an evil which, when enfranchised, they will 
be fairly required to obviate. Many of the lovely, the 
delicate, the gentle, the domestic, will be reluctant to 
discharge their Political duties, agid will with difficulty 


be brought to the polls, while the reckless, the shame- 
less, the unwomanly, will be sure to attend and to yote 
at least once. Their voices will pernaps be heard in 
execrations; perhaps It will be the cue of their male 


ci onies to have them behave so as to drive the refin 
and modest of their sex from the vicinity of the ballot- 
boxes. These are drawbacks on the value of the 
Right of Suffrage which wiil render its exercise far 

less a pleasure than a duty. - 
We bring it into view at this stage because we wish 
it distinctly understood that a demane of Political 
Franchises by Women implies a pledge that they shall 
be faithfully and conscientiously u-ed, no matter at 
what personal inconvenience or sacrilice. Whenever 
the women of our country shall generally demand the 
Right of. Suffrage, on the understanding and implied 
ledge that they will not shrink from its responsibil- 
ities and the sacrifices it requires, then we shall be 
heartily in favor of conceding it. Whenever a ma- 
jority of the Women of our own State shall in any 
manner signify their desire to be made y oters, then 
we shall urge the call of a convention w ith a view & 
compliance with their demand. We ouly ask that the 
better portion of them will remember what too many 
ood men forget, that Kightsimply duties, that Power 
nvolves Responsibi.ity, and that the elector who votes 





only when personally interested or warmly excited is 
a sorry patriot and a bad citizen. 
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makes nt of always depositing his bal- 
Wa not ‘oecuuen ines Interested Ta the resulf, but be- 
cause he should be. ’ 

Down to the time of the meeting of the Con- 
stitutienal Convention of New-York in 1865, 
the Tribune, under Mr. Greeley’s direction, 
maintained toward the Woman’s Rights move- 
ment the attitude indicated in the above arti- 

As a member of the Constitutional Con- 
yention, and Chairman of its Committee on 
Suffrage, he was appealed to by champions of 
Woman’s Rights for aid to their cause. In 
response to these appeals be said, in substance : 
“Ladies, I will gladly aid you as far as I can 
consistently with the duties I owe to the Con- 
vention. You know that this Convention has 
been called to secure ce:tain well understood 
and much needed reforms in our State Con- 
stitution. I cannot consent to sacrifice these 
reforms in a vain attempt to secure suffrage 
for women at the present time. Your ques- 
tion is new to the great mass of the people, 
whe are not sufficiently enlightened upon the 
subject to vote intelligently thereon. Not a 
single member of this Convention was chosen 
with the slightest reference to your question. 
All that you can reasonably expect, therefore, 
is, that your memorials shall be respectfully 
received and referred to a Special Committee 
to be constituted according to your wishes. 
Such a Committee you can have, and that 
Committee may make a report putting the 
argument for Woman Suffrage in its very 
strongest light—a report that, with the pres- 
tige of a document of this Convention, may be 
widely circulated as good seed, to bring forth 
fruit for your cause in the future. But I can- 
not consent to incorporate a provision for Wo- 
man Suffrage in the new Constitution, when 
I know and you know that it would defeat the 
Constitution itself and all the reforms which 
the Convention was intended to secure. If 

ou wish me to frame a provision for Woman 

uffrage to be put to the people as a distinct 
question and to abide the result of a popular 
vote, I will do it, though I think that, in the 
present state of public opinion, it would be 
very unwise for you to bury your cause under 
such a majority as will be sure to vote against 
you. You would do better to postpone the 
vote till the subject can be adequately discuss- 
ed, and you have at least some small chance 
of success,”’ 

This wholesome, friendly advice was scout- 
ed, and from that moment the madcaps and 
screamers, who afterward brought upon their 
cause the odium of an alliance with Train and 
Woodhull—an odium under which it still rests 
—opened fire upon Mr. Greeley as a renegade, 
abusing and denouncing him without stint. 
If they had followed his advice, and conducted 
themselves with ordinary discretion, the cause 
would not now be a stench in the nostrils of 
thousands who are at heart its friends, nor 
would its enemies have been furnished with 
the only weapons by which their enmity has 
been made at all effective. If Mr. Greeley, 
whose supervision of the Tribune for some 
years past has been far legs strict than it once 
was, has not interfered to save these indiscreet 
champions of Woman’s Rights from the ridi- 
cule which their conduct naturally provoked, 
but has allowed them to reap as they sowed, 
it does not follow that he has veered a hairs- 
breadth from the ground he took in 1850, viz., 
that woman should be’ allowed to vote when 
the majority of their number demand the 
right. OnE Wuo Knows. 


If Mr. Greeley’s present attitude and feel- 
ings towards Woman Suffrage are as stated 
above, why does not the N.Y. Tribune say so? 
If his attitude and feelings were such in 1865, 
why did he not embrace an opportunity to 
speak on the Woman Suffrage petitions in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, as 
George William Curtis did? Why did he as- 
sume a hostile attitude in his report to that 
body when, with his views, silence on the 
whole question would have been proper? 

Mrs Elizabeth Cady Stanton informs us that 
she had no conversation with Mr. Greeley on 
the subject. Her view of the matter is forci- 
bly expressed in an extract from a private let- 
ter to one of the editors of the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL, which we publish in another col- 
umn, 

The few Woman Suffragists who advocate 
the election of Greeley and Brown, can only 
do so consistently, upon the supposition that 
Woman Suffrage is not an issue in the Presi- 
dential Campaign. 

On the other hand, the great body of Wo- 
man Suffragists who urge the election of Grant 
and Wilson, both upon general and special 
grounds, maintain that Plank 14 pledges and 
is intended to pledge the Republican party to 
its “respectful consideration” hereafter, and 
thereby has, in fact, created a new political 
issue in national politics, viz: THE RIGHTS OF 
Woman, and has given this issue a quasi en- 
dorsement. The advent of Woman Suffrage 
in American politics is the “coming event” 
that casts its shadow before. H. B. B. 





PLANK FOURTEEN. 


Epitors WoMAN’s JOURNAL:—Please to 
count my name among those who believe in 
the significance of the “fourteenth plank,”’ or 
“splinter,” of the Republican platform, 

Whether put there with, or without an hon- 
est intention to serve women in gaining the re- 
spect of political parties, and promoting their 
enfranchisement, it does serve them. It has 
already called out a controversy that is fast 
raising woman’s position in the present cam- 
paign to the dignity of an ‘‘issue.” Many 
men will vote for Greeley because there is not 
an offensive “splinter” of woman’s rights in 
the Cincinnati platform, and many more men 
and women will use their utmost powers in 
favor of Grant’s election, because of this fa- 
mous ‘‘spliater.” I believe in it; I believe it 
was put there by the intuitive sense of a par- 
ty that knows how to prepare for the inevita- 
ble, and in addition to its intentions it has un- 
doubtedly ‘builded better than it knew.” 
It has, in Emerson's language, ‘‘yoked its car 


name through this mild feature of the Repub- 
lican platform has the irresistible force uf grav- 
itation in drawing the moral support of the 
vigorous, young, hopeful advocates of woman’s 
enfranchisement. And it is not difficult to 
understand the bitterness of the Greeley party 
towards that “splinter,’”? when we remember 
that a very shrewd diplomatist once character- 
ized a fatal mistake as “worse than a crime, 
it is a blunder.” The very arguments to 
prove the triviality of this ‘splinter’ betray 
its value, and the sensitiveness of a party out- 
done in policy if not in principle. 

Mr. Oliver Johnson asks: “Is it a thing so 
meritorious for men to admit that their wives, 
sisters and daughters should not be insulted, 
but treated respectfully, when they plead for 
their rights, that we are all to shout for joy, 
and gush with grateful emotion, at the action 
of the Philadelphia Convention ?” 

I should think the Cincinnati and Baltimore 
Conventions had given an answer to that ques- 
tion, and that the Philadelphia answer, if not 
so very “meritorious,” is sufficiently rare to 
justify a little gratitude for a political “straw 
that shows which way the wind blows.” 

And it must be remembered by the advo- 
cates fur Greeley that the long and bitter hu- 
miliation we have experienced from his paper 
has prepared us to greet with enthusiasm even 
words of respect. For the last few years the 
pages of the Tribune have thrown constant 
discredit ou the noble women who were strug- 
gling for the freedom and elevation of their 
sex. It has openly and covertly misrepresent- 
ed their aims and disparaged their successes. 
It has given its columns to the most flippant 
reports of their conventions, aud I have 
writhed many a morning under its sneers and 
misrepresentations as they were exultantly 
read to me by an enemy to woman’s enfran- 
chisement and elevation. 

And if these dragon’s teeth, in the form of 
sneers and witticisms on woman’s struggle for 
justice, that have been sown all along these 
many years in the columns of the daily Tri- 
bune, rise, next November, so many armed 
foes to assist in Greeley’s defeat, he can onl; 
blame himself for not having had the magna- 
nimity to be candid and respectfui toward a 
cause he could not appreciate. 

For myself I bail the recognition of woman 
in this Republican platform, not with a “gush’’ 
of any kind, but with serious satisfaction and 
hope. It is a step from which I apprehend no 
retrogression, the next will be bolder and 
easier, and from words of respect, the true Re- 
publican party will rise to deeds of justice, it 
cannot do otherwise and exist; for the com- 
prehension of the meaning of a true Republic 
is growing very fast, and must put the despo- 
tism of sex among the other despotisms that 
we have outgrown, CATHARINE B, YALE. 

SHELBURNE FALLS, MaAss., Aug. 16, 1872. 

CALL FOR A CONVENTION 
of the Colored Citizens of Massachusetts and 
New-England. 
To the Colored Citizens of Massachusetts and 

New-England:— 

We, the undersigned Committee, chosen at 
a public meeting held in Boston, on the eve- 
ning of Wednesday, Aug. 14, 1872, were in- 
structed to call a Convention of the colored 
citizens, favorable to the election of Grant 
and Wilson, of Massachusetts aud such other 
New-England States as would participate in 
said Convention, to be holden on Thursday, 
Sept. 5, 1872, at 12 o'clock M., in Faneuil 
Hail. The reason prompting this extraordi- 
nary action is seen in the peculiar position 
that we, the colored people of America, now 
occupy. Many of us, even in New-England, 
will, tur the first time, be called upon to exer- 
cise in a national election, the highest right of 
freemen, that of casting our votes for electors 
of President and Vice-President of the United 
States, a right secured by the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, aud 
which will only be continued to us by the 
Republican Party, which originated aud adopt- 
ed those amendments despite the utmost ef- 
furts of their opponents; the party now op- 
posing us by subterfuges hitherto unkuown in 
politics, and which, if placed in power, would 
use every exertion to abridge or annul those 
rights, as the past history of the Democratic 
Party fully proves. 

1, Emaucipation is secured by these amend- 
ments. 
2. They establish our equal rights as Ameri- 
can citizens, 
3. By these amendments the protection of 
citizens in the full exercise of these rights is 
enjvined upon the General Government, 
in choosing a President, therefure, it is our 
duty to know that we have selected one true 
ww the principles nearest our hearts, and in 
Gen. Grant, we have one who is in sympathy 
with, and will eufurce to the letter aud spirit, 
all the iights and immunities vouchsated to 
us by the Constitution and laws of our coun- 
try. And now, fellow-citizens, since the ery 
of “down with negro equality’ has been vir- 
tually agopted by the Cincinnati Couvention, 
in that they propose .o stay our onward march 
by granting to States lately in rebellion abso- 
jute and unrestrained control of the loyal el- 
ements therevf, we call upon you to rally in 
vid Faneuil Hall, and there make protest 
against the infamy intended. 

; GEORGE L. RuFFIN, Chairman. 
CHARLES E. PINDELL, Secretary. 








The co-education of the sexes is fast be- 
coming an established fact in America. Four 
colleges in New England, among them the 
University of Vermont, Cornell University, 
in New York, and Swarthmore college in 
Pennsylvania, Oberlin and Antioch colleges in 
Ohio, the State Universities of Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa and Kansas 


NOTES AND NEWS, 


The opening of the Reading Room, Boffin’s 
Bower will be postponed from Sept. 3, as an- 
nounced in our last issue to Sept. 12,0n ac- 
count of so many of its friends being out of 
town. 

The Princess Teck used, to lay the founda- 
tion stone of the New Church School at King- 
ston, the same mallet which, in the hands of 
Sir Christopher Wren, performed a similar 
service fur St. Paul’s Cathedral two hundred 
years ago. 

When Senator Sumner made his charge 
against President Grant that he was a great 
quarreler, a lady upon hearing it quietly re- 
marked: “His wife bas been able to live with 
him for nearly thirty years, and they seem to 
be getting along very pleasantly and happily 
together.’’ 


It is stated that the family of Charles Fran- 
cis Adams has received a letter from bim, in 
which he states he will not be a candidate for 
Governor of Massachusetts, that he does not 
sympathize with the Greeley movement, and 
regards the re-election of Grant essential to 
the best interests of the country. 


A swimming contest for both sexes took 
place on Saturday in the East River, at the 
foot of Fifty-fuurth street. The first race was 
a ladies’ match of half a mile, the prizes be- 
ing $75 to the winner and a gold ring to the 
second. The first prize was won by Miss Ka- 
tie Allen and the second by Miss Broderick. 


The Princess of Wales laid the foundation- 
stone of the new Hospital for Sick Children 
in Great Ormond Street, London, At present 
the work of the institution is carried on in 
two old-fashioned private houses in Ormand 
Street; but the managing committee have 
long desired to erect a building in which the 
best sanitary arrangements known to the med- 
ical men of the day might be introduced, 
When the new block is finished the patients 
will be moved into it, and the old houses will 
then be pulled down and the new hospital 
completed. 


It is a pleasant discovery that. we occasion- 
ally make, that some persons raised by the ac- 
cident of birth above their fellow-men still 
preserve a lively sensibility for the sufferings 
of acommon humanity. It is a true touch of 
nature which the telegraph flashes across the 
Atlantic from the hand of the English Queen: 


London, July 30.—Queen Victoria has tele- 
graphed the Duc d’Aumale, expressing her 
sympathy for the death of his son, the Duke of 
Guise. Her Majesty says: “I have suffered 
as a wife; and | suffered as a mother when 
the Prince of Wales was in a dying state. I 
know, then, what your grief must be, and be- 
lieve me I share in it greatly.” 


Parton finds this among the statutes of Vir- 
ginia in 1776:— 


Whereas oftentimes many babbling women 
often slander and scandalize their neighbors 
for which their poore husbands are often 
brought into chargeable aud vexatious suites, 
and caste in greate damages: Bee it therefore 
enacted by the authority aforesaid, that in ac- 
tions of slander, occasioned by the wife as 
aforesaid, after judgment passed for the dam- 
ages, the woman shall be punished by duck- 
ing, and if the slander be so enormous as to be 
adjudged at a greater damage than five hun- 
dred pounds of tobacco, ‘hen the woman to 
suffer a ducking for each five hundred pounds 
of tobacco'adjudged against the uusband, if he 
refuse to pay the tobacco. 


In Montrose a coroner’s jury returned a 
verdict of death “‘by the visitation of God,’ 
upon which a correspondent of the Republican 
indignantly commeuts as follows: ‘We read 
in your issue of July 22 areport of acoroner’s 
inquest, held over the body of a man—‘carried 
out of Montrose in a state of well-nigh helpless 
intoxication,’ and left in a public road two 
miles from town, to be found dead the next 
morning. Now there are some things not 
easy to understand, and this is one of them— 
where the agencies of the devil left this poor 
victim, and at what time did a God of infinite 
mercy and purity take his life by special visita- 
tion.’”’ 


Some Woman Suffragists have been severely 
criticized for having announced their inten- 
tion of supporting any party which espouses 
Woman Suffrage. We ourselves, think the 
position a wrong one, but precisely this, is the 
advice Mr. Sumner gives to the colored men. 
He says to them :— 


How constantly have I urged, in public 
speech aud in all my intercourse with you, 
that our colored fellow-citizens must insist 
upon their rights—always by petition, by 
speech, and by vete. «above all, never vote 
fur any man who is not true to you; make 
allegiance to you the measure of your support. 
|Cheers.| So doing, all parties will seek your 
votes, |Cheers.] You will be felt, and your 
cause will be irresistible. 


Make allegiance to you the measure of 
your support. This is just what some women 
have been blamed for proposing to do. Is it 
not bad advice for men or women to place self 
before considerations of public welfare? 


Women invent some things nowadays, 
though it is generally supposed they have not 
much tale.t in thatline. An Iowa lady—as we 
notice from the recent list of patents granted 
—has invented an improved apparatus for 
raising bread which consists in an outer shell, 
or casing, with a removable false bottom and 
lamp chamber, and, in combination therewith, 


structed and arranged so that a very small 
flame will supply sufficient heat, which will 
be evenly distributed around the containing 
vessel. The contents will be uniformly warm- 


paratus is claimed to effect a great saving in 
time, and to do the work thoronghly and rer- 
fectly in the coldest weather. The vessel is 
provided with a tightly fitting cover, so that a 
kerosene Jamp may be used without any ill 
effects upon the bread. 


There is one instance of tolerably well au- 
thenticated ramor in which a young and fas- 
cinating Washington lady, finding herself be- 
set by lovers whose disinterestedness she doubt- 
ed, pretended to have lost all her possessions— 
she was an orphan of some wealth—and went 


necessity. Gradually the lovers fell off—tirst 
the attentive members of Congress, then a 
high-official, then an army officer of promi- 
nence, There was but one among the suitors 
who remained ardently faithful, and he was a 
poor treasury clerk on a meager salary; but 
he was honest and proud of her, and insisted 
that he should have the right, in the time of 
her misfortune, of coming to her aid, and sup- 
porting her to the best of his ability. Finally she 
accepted, and it was only after the marriage 
that the ruse was discovered, and then it tran- 
spired she Was even more wealthy than had 
been supposed. 


The Evanston College for Ladies (formerly 
the Northwestern Female College) has been 
remodeled on a thoroughly woman’s rights 
basis, the Board of Trustees, Officers and 
Faculty, being all ladies. We are not a be- 
liever in “female” colleges, but Evanston has 
hit upon the right course, where they are car- 
ried on at all—let them be officered and taught 
by women. The students of the Ladies’ Col- 
lege also have access to the Northwestern 
University. Frances E. Willard is President 
of the Faculty, and teacher of the Theory and 
History of the Fine Arts. Miss Willard is 
said to be a lady of fine talents, ample experi- 
ence, and has acquired an enviable reputation 
as a successful educator. She brings to her 
work the results of several years’ travel and 
observation of educational methods in Kurope. 
Dr. Mary J. Safford, well known to Chicago, 
is the Lecturer on Physiology and Hygiene. 
These two ladies alone are a high recommen- 
dation to the college. The other members of 
the Faculty are unknown to us. 


The N. Y. World arraigns the Republican 
party as fullows:— 

It is too late now to “‘revise,” in the matter 
of suffrage, the policy pursued by the domi- 
nant party in reconstructing the seceding 
States, But we shall ever huld that a policy 
which enfranchised the uneducated blacks of 
the South and disfranchised what the Post 
bas more than once called ‘‘the natural lead- 
ers” of Southern society was a policy which it 
requires no political philosophy to denounce 
as anti-democratic and subversive of natural 
justice. 

We have no quarrel with “the doctrine 
of equal rights and of universal suffrage,” 
whether at the Sonth or at the North; but we 
have a quarrel with that Radical partisanship 
which introduced ignorance inte the parailel- 
ogram of our political forces at the South, and 
at the same time excluded the highest culture 
and education—thus seeking to accomplish, 
on the same soil, the two things which a great 
Italian statesman once pronounced to be the 
two most difficult things in nature: “to make 
freemen of slaves and slaves of freemen.” 

in thrusting out of Southern society the 
“counterpoise”’ of its intelligence, aud in giv- 
ing it over to the domination of ignorauce 
aud venality,the Republican party committed 
a great outrage on the most fundamental priu- 
ciples of our civil polity. 

All this talk about giving over the South to 
the domination of ignorance because the ne- 
groes vote is nonsense. In the late Slave 
States there are eight million whites and only 
four milliom blacks, Cannot two white men 
outvote one black man? Moreover, all blacks 
are not ignorant nor all whites iutelligent. 
But if the N. Y. World really desires **white 
supremacy” at the South, why does it not ad- 
vocate Woman Suffrage? The four million 
white women of the South are as numerous 
as all the colored people, men and women. 
But the whole cry is a delusion. The South 
is better off than it would be if only white men 
voted. It would be still better off if women, 


as well as men, were voters. 





Mrs. Matthews, mother of the Hon. Schuyler 
Colfax, died at South Bend, recently. She 
will long be remembered at Washiugton as 
haviug presided at her son’s receptions during 
his speakership. She was a lady of gentle, 
dignified, and refined manners, and was held 
in high esteem by a very wide circle of friends 
and acquaintances. Her first husband, Schuy- 
ler Colfax, father of the Vice-President, was 
an officer of the Mechanics’ Bank in the city, 
where he lived and died, his only son being 
born four months after his death. Mrs, Col- 
fax, several years afterward, married Mr. Mat- 
thews, and removed to the village of New Car- 
lisle, in Northern Indiana. During the minor- 
ity of Vice-President Colfax, the family lived 
together, and when Mr. Colfax became Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, Mrs, Mat- 
thews and daughter accompanied him to 
Washington, his wife being then a confirmed 
invalid. Mrs. Matthews was a woman of 
more than usual intelligence, a fond but firm 
mother, and had the entire confidence, esteem, 

















toastar.” The principle attached to Grant’s 


make no distinction on account of sex. 


a containing vessel and lamp, the whole con- 


during all the trying years of his early life ana 
his later and successful manhood. 


Further testimony to the advantage of open 


ed for producing the desired effect. This ap- | S¥24ay libraries is given in the last Report, 


just issued, of the Librarian of the Public Li- 
brary of Cincinnati. This institution was 
opened for Sunday reading in March of last 
year, and the result of a sixteen months’ trial 
of the plan has been highly favorable. The 
library is opened all day, from 8 o’clock in 
the morning until 10 at night, and on one oc- 
casion no less than 1081 books and periodicals 
were issued. Often during the afternoon and 
evening, says the librarian, every seat has 
been occupied, even to the discomfort of those 
present in so poorly ventilated a room. It is, 
moreover, a noticeable fact, he continues, that 


into the treasury department as a matter of | many of that class of young men who have 


strolled about the streets on Sunday, and 
spent the day in a less profitable manner, ha- 
bitually frequent the rooms and spend much 
of the day in reading. The deportment of 
those present is unexceptionable, the rooms 
being as still and orderly as on week days; 
and while the books called for on Sunday have 
in many cases been religious works, the other 
class of reading sought has almost invariably 
been instructive and profitable. The librari- 
an mentions the conversion of the opponents 
of Sunday libraries as one of the effects of 
this experiment; and such we have no doubt 
would be found the case wherever it should 
be tested. It is a pity that Boston must be 
shut out from the moral advantage offered by 
a Sunday library, which is everywhere ‘else 
acknowledged to be so valuable. 


The Deseret News thus testifies to the value 
of Woman Suffrage in Utah :— 


The popular idea of an election, outside of 
Utah, is a tacitly conceded saturnalia, where- 
in ‘tindependent voters” are expected to for- 
get courtesy, civility, and all the better el- 
ements of manhood, the brutal elements 
only being allowed prominence on that great 
- x mye heey of the better classes of 
citizens, out of sheer disgust at the disgrace- 
ful and demoralizing proceedings, have come 
to resolutely and persistently stay away from 
the polls, searing qheir minds to all interests 
in elections and politics, and thus giving 
largely into the hands of the rowdy classes 
the virtual control of municipalities and other 
public corporate organizations, 

On the contrary, in Utah the custom has 
been for elections to be conducted as orderly, 
civilly, and courteously as any other busin 
public or private. We know that this way 
mavaging the polling business is considered 
by many “liberal,’’ “independent,” and super 
“loyal,” people as indubitable evidence of 
heathenism, illiberality, and non-progressive- 
ness, a8 a mere relic of barbarism, but still it 
has been the way of our citizens, and in their 
simplicity they have thought that it was the 
best, most Christian, most civilized, most re- 
fined, and altogether the most commendable 
way. And further, they still think it the best 
way, and the only way consistent with truth, 
justice, liberality, loyalty, manliness, and the 
eae welfare. 

ur citizens are sensitive upon this point. 
They respect their pots they Preent up and 
daughters, and the female sex generally; are 
avxious that they should enjoy their just and 
legal rights, and highly indignant when they 
are hindered therein by rowdies or any other 
characters. Such hindrance is disgraceful, and 
cau neither be sanctioned nor tolerated, and 
we raise our earnest protest against it, as a 
course of proceeding utterly foreign to the 
sentiments of our citizens. 

Why will not. the newspapers of the country 
dispel prejudice by publishing the favorable 
results of Woman Suffrage in Utah. 





A report has appeared in the Liverpool 
Courier of a Conference regarding deaconess- 
es in the Church of England, held at Ely 
House, under the presidency of the Lord Bish- 
op of Ely, on the 14th inst. There were pres- 
ent the Bishops of Peterborough, Salisbury, 
Chichester, Oxford, Llandaff, and Bishop Mac- 
Dougall, the Dean of Chester, the Archdea- 
con of Ely, Canon Bathurst, Revs. Compton- 
Jackson, Evans and several of the London cler- 
gy and laity. It was announced, that no less 
than seventeen members of the English Episco- 
pate including the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, have now attached their signatures 
to “The Statement of Principles and Rules sug- 
gested for adoption in the Church of England” 
respecting deaconesses, recently published, 
The Resolutions passed last year formed the 
basis of deliberation at the Conference, in 
which several of the laymen present took 
part. A meeting was held after the Confer- 
ence, in the large reception-rooms of Ely 
House, when every available space was occu- 
pied. In addition to the names already men- 
tioned, there were present deaconesses from 
the different dioceses in which institutions 
already exist, probationers, associates, the 
wives and daughters of many of the Bishops 
and clergy, and other ladies interested in this 
cause. Earnest, hearty, and encouraging ad- 
dresses were delivered by the Right Rev. Chair- 
man and the Bishops of Salisbury and Chi- 
chester, explanatory of the office and duties 
of a deaconess, the relationship in which she 
stands to the Bishop of the diocese, the ‘in- 


institution in which she may be trained. The 
Dean of Chester gave an account of the work 
that has been carried on by the Deaconess In- 
stitution in the divcese of Chester during the 
last three years of its existeuce. He also ad- 
verted to the very gratifying reception which 
the “statement” above alluded to had met 
with at the Conveution of the American Epis- 





and filial devotion of her distinguished son 


copal Church in Baltimore last year. 


cumbent under whom she works, and tothe ~ 
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POETRY. 


LAND POOR. 
BY ROBERT ROLLINS. 


P've had another offer, wife—a forty acres more 


Of high and dry rich prairie land, as level as a floor. 
I rls I I’d wait and see you first; as Lawyer Whit- 








ing said, 
To tell how things will turn out best,a woman is 
ahead. 
And when this lot is paid for, and we have got the 
rl Ma I am satisfied—it’s all the land we need ; 
And next we'll see about the yard, and fix the house 


up some, 

And manage in the course of time to have a better 
home. 

WIFE. 

There is no use of talking, Charles—you buy that for- 
ty more, 

And we'll go scrimping all our lives, and always be 
Land Poor. 

For thirty years we've tugged and saved, denying half 
our needs, ; 

While all we have to 'show for it is ‘tax receipts and 
deeds. 

I’d'sell the land, if it were mine, and have a better 
home, 


With broad, light rooms to front the street, and take 
life as it come. 

If we could live as others live, and have what others 
do, 

We'd live a great deal pleasanter, and have a plenty 
too. 


While others have amusements and luxury and books, 

Just think how stingy we have lived, and how this 
old place looks! 

That other farm you bought of Wells, that took so 
many years 

Of clearing up and fencing in, has cost me many tears. 

Yes, Charles, indeed, I’ve thought of it a hundred 
times or more, 

And wondered if it really paid to always be Land 
Poor. 

If we had built a cosey house and made a happy home, 

Our children once so dear to us had never learned to 
roam. . 


I grieve to think of wasted weeks and years and 
months and days, 

While for it all we never yet have had one word of 
praise. 

Men call us rich, but we are poor—would we not free- 
ly give 

The land, with all its fixtures, /yr a better way to live? 


Don’t think I’m blaming you, dear Charles—you’re 
not a whit to blame, 

I’ve pitied you these many years, to see you tired and 
lame! 

It’s just the way we started out, our plans too far 


We've worn the cream of life away, to leave too much 
when dead. 


"Tis putting off enjoyment long after we enjoy, 

And after all too much of wealth seems useless as a 
toy, 

Although we've learned, alas, too late! what all must 
learn at last, 

Our brightest earthly happiness is buried in the past; 


That life is short and full of care, the end is always 
We as half begin to live before we’re doomed to 
Were ra star! my life again, I’d mark each separate 
And Aa let a single one pass unenjoyed away. 


If there were things to envy, I’d have them now and 
then, 

And have a home that was a home, ani not a cage or 
pen. 

I’d sell some land if it were mine, and fit up well the 
rest, 

I’ve always thought, and think so yet—small farms 
well worked are best. 

—Rural New Yorker. 





THE FIRST WOMAN IN THE 
FORKS. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Three thousand men! Nota woman, not a 
child, down in that canon of ours, so deep 
that the sun never reached us in the winter 
and but a little portion of the day in summer. 

Forests, fir and pine, in the canon and out 
of the canon, up the hills and up the moun- 
tains, black and dense, till they broke against 
the colossal granite peaks far above us and 
crowned in everlasting snow. 

Three little streams came tumbling down 
here from the snow peaks in different direc- 
tions, meeting with a precision which show- 
ed that they knew their ways perfectly 
through the woods; and from this little union 
of waters the camp had taken the name of 
“The Forks.” 

We had no law, no religion; but I insist, 
for all that, the men were not bad. It is true 
they shot and stabbed each other in a rather 
reckless manner; but then they did it in such 
a manly sort of way that but little of the 
curse of Cain was supposed to follow. 

Maybe it was because life was so desolate 
and dreary that these men threw it away so 
frequently, and with such refreshing indiffer- 
ence, in the misunderstandings at the Forks; 
for, after all, we led but wretchea lives. That 
vast freedom of ours became a sort of desola- 
tion. 

But men were grandly honest there. They 
invariably left gold in their goki-pans from 
day to day open in the claim—ounces, pounds 
of it, thousands of dollars to be had for the 
taking up. Locks and keys were unknown, 

and, when the miner went down to town on 
Saturday night to settle his account, he, as a 
rule, handed the merchant his purse and let 
him weigh whatever amount he demanded, 
without question. 

The first woman came unheralded. Like all 
ood things on earth, she came quietly as a 





snowflake down in our midst, without ado or 
demonstration. 

Who she was or where she came from no 
one seemed to know. Perhaps the propriety 
of questioning occurred to some of the men of 
the camp; but it never did to me. I had 
rather say, however, that when they found 
there was a real live woman in camp, a de- 
cent woman, who, was willing to work and 
take her place beside the men in the great 
battle, bear her part in the common curse 
which demands that we shall toil to eat, they 
quietly accepted the fact, as men do the fact 
of the baby’s arrival, without any questions 
whatever. 

This was not really the first woman to come 
into our camp of three thousand bearded 
men; and yet it was the first. There were 
five or six, may be more, down at the Forks 
—some from Sydney, some from New Orleans, 
and so on; but these were worse than no wo- 
men at all—waifs of the foam, painted chil- 
dren of passion. Iam not disposed to put 
these women in the catalogue of saints. They 
were very devils, some of them. 

These woman set man against man, and 
that winter made many a crimson place in the 
great snow-banks of the streets. They start- 
ed the first graveyard at the Forks; and kept 
it recruited, too, every holiday and almost 
every Sunday. : 

True they did some good. I do not deny 
that. For example, I have in my mind now 
the picture of one, Sack Hill, from Mobile, 
holding the head of a brave young fellow, shot 
through the temple, his long yellow hair in 
strings and streaming with blood. She held 
him so till he died; and mourned and would 
not be separated from him while a hope or a 
breath remained—the blood on her hands, on 
her face, all over her costly silks and lace, and 
on the floor. 

Then she had him buried elegantly as pos- 
sible; sent for a preacher away over to Yreka 
to say the funeral service; put evergreens 
about his grave; and refused to be comforted. 

All this was very beautiful—a touch of ten- 
derness in it all; but it was spoiled by the re- 
flection that she had allured and almost forced 
the poor boy into the fight, in hopes of reveng- 
ing hersglf on the man whom she hated and 
by whose hand he had to fall. 

I know another woman there who was very 
benevolent—in fact, they all were liberal with 
their money, and were the first and freest to 
bestow upon the needy. This woman was a 
Mexican—from Durango, I think; and her 
name was Dolores. Gentle in her manner, 
patient, sad; not often in the difficulties that 
distinguished the others; but generally alone, 
and by far the best liked of all these poor Mag- 
dalens. This good nature of hers made her 
most accessible, and so she was most sought 
for deeds of charity. Toward spring it was 
said she was ill; but no one seemed to know, 
or may be no one cared. ‘ 

If you will stop here to consider, it will oc- 
cur to you that itis a man’s disposition to 
avoid asick woman; but a woman’s dispo- 
sition to seek out a sick man, and nurse him 
back to health. This being true, here is a text 
for a sermon. 


A bank had caved on a man—only a pro- 
spector, a German, who lived alone in a little 
cabin on the hillside—and crushed him fright- 
fully. Nurses and physicians were neccessary. 
The man was penniless and alone, and help 
had to come to him from the camp. 

Some one went to Dolores, She was in her 
room or cabin, out a little way from any one, 
alone and ill, sitting up in bed, looking ‘“‘wild 
enough,” as the man afterward stated. He 
told her what had happened. She leaned her 
head on her hand a moment, and then lifted 
it, looked up, and drew a costly ring from her 
finger, the only one on her pale, thin hand, 
and gave it to the man, who hurried away to 
get other aid elsewhere. 

Now there was nothing very odd or unusual 
in a woman giving a ring. That was often 
done. In fact, there was scarcely any coin on 
the Creek. In cases of this kind a man gen- 
erally gave the biggest nugget or specimen he 
had in his pocket, a ring if he could not do 
better, sometimes a six-shooter, and so on, 
and let them make the best of it; but always 
something, if that something was possible. 
Let this be said and remembered of these 
brave old men of the mountains, — 


A few days after this, it came out that Do- | 


That butcher never succeeded there after 
that. Some one wrote “small pox’’ over his 
shop every night for a month, and it was shun- 
ned like a pest-house, But all that did not 
bring poor Dolores back to life. The ring 
was antique gold, with a costly stone, and a 
Spanish name, which showed her to have been 
of good family. A wedding ring. 

But this woman, however, was an excep- 
tion, and at best, when in health, with the 
exception of her generous and sympathetic na- 
ture, was probably no angel. 

I was in a neighboring cabin one night when 
it was announced that the first woman had 
come tothe camp. The iutelligence was re- 
ceived with profound silence. 

There was a piece of looking-glass tacked up 
over the fireplace of this cabin. 

Old Baldy whistled a little air, and walked 
up to this glass sidewise, silently, and stood 
there smoothing down his beard. 

“Ginger blue!’ cried the Parson, at last, 
bounding up from his bench, and throwing 
out his arms, as if throwing the words from 
the ends of his fingers, “Ginger blue! hell- 
ter-flicker!” And here he danced around the 
cabin in a terrible state of excitement, to the 
tune of a string of iron-clad oaths that fell like 
chain-shot. They called him the Parson be- 
cause it was said he could outswear any man 
on the river; an accomplishment I was in- 
clined to doubt, wonderful as were his achieve- 
ments in this line. 

I am prepared to testify that during the half 
hour that I remained in that cabin after the 
announcement, every one of the ten men there 
took a look at the little triangular fragment 
of looking-glass that was tacked up over the 
fireplace. 

The arrival of Eve in Paradise was certainly 
an event; but she came too early in the world’s 
history to create much sensation. 

Stop here, and fancy the arrival of the first 
woman on earth to-day—in this day of com- 
mittees, conventions, brass-band receptions, 
and woman’s rights! 

You fancy a princess had come uponus. A 
good angel, with songs and harps; or, at the 
least carpet-bags, and extended crinoline, wa- 
ter-falls, and false hair, a pack-train of Saratoga 
trunks, and all the adjuncts of civilization. 
Not at all. She hadsecured the cabin once 
occupied by the unhappy Dolores; and I took 
the first occasion to pass that way, and, if pos- 
sible, see her with my own eyes. I confess 
that deep down in my heart was a, delicate 
hope, the faintest, far possible shadow of be- 
lief that this, after all, was my own good an- 
gel. I walked as ina dream when I approach- 
ed the place. No one visible. I heard a 
sound like the washing of the waves, in the 
cabin—a dead, steady thud, and thud, and 
thud. But under the eaves of the pine-thatch 
was a modest sign, written in charcoal on a 
cedar shingle. It read:— 

“Washening and irening dun hear.” 

The hopes of the young and the imagina- 
tions of all are like corks. Almost any other 
soul under the sun had been disgusted. I 
was not even displeased. Not being able to 
get sight of the first woman, I whistled cheer- 
fully and walked on. 

This woman was called “the Widder.” Why 
widow, rather than spinster, I do not know. 
Perhaps some inspired genius, who had some 
knowledge of life, coupled with a regard for 
the truth, first spoke of her as “the Widder,” 
as he tossed off a glass of gin and bitters with 
his companions at the “Howlin’ Wilderness’’ 
saloon, and thus baptized her in a name, not 
without a sort of special dignity in it, that 
should be hers as long as she should remain an 
individual element in the camp. 

Men, even the most bloated and besotted, 
walked straight as possible up the trail that 
led by the Widow’s cabin, as they passed that 
way at night; and kept back their jokes and 
war-whoops till far up the Creek and out of 
her hearing in the pines. 

A general improvement was noticed in all 
who dwelt in sight or hearing of her cabin. 
In fact, that portion of the Creek became a 
sort of West Erd, and cabin rent went up in 
that vicinity. Men were made better, gen- 
tler. No doubt of that. If, then, one plain, 
ignorant woman, rude herself by nature, can 
do so much, whatis not left for gentle and 
cultured woman, who is or should be the true 








missionary of the West—the world ? 
| A woman’s weakness is her strength. 
True, she was very plain. But you may 


lores was dead. ‘Then it was whispered that | adopt it as one of your rules of life, and act 


she had starved to death. This last was said 
in asort of whisper. It came out with a shud- 
der like, between the teeth, as if the men were 
afraid to say it. 


On investigation, it was found that the 
poor woman had been ill for some time, had 
lost her bloom and freshness; and what be- 
comes of a woman of this kind, who has no 
money, when she has lost her bloom and 
strength? Never had much money, always 
gave it away to the needy as fast as she got it, 
and so had nothing to fight the world with 
when she fell ill. 

Then the man with the rent, the lord of the 
log cabin—a cross between a Shylock-Jew and 
a flint-faced Yankee—took her rings and jew- 
els, one by one. The baker grew exacting, and 
finally the butcher refused to bring her meat. 
And that was all there was of it. That was 
the end, 


| upon it with absolute certainty, that, if you 
have to trust any woman, ‘rust a plain one, 
rather than a handsome one; for the plain 
ones were not made to sell, else they too had 
been made handsome. 

“Not to be too particular about a delicate 
subject,” said old Baldy, who had been fortu- 
nate enough to see her, “her memory possibly 
may reach back to the Black Hawk War.’ 

She was tall, gentle, genial too, and soon a 
favorite with her many, many patrons. She 
had a scar on the left side of her face, they 
said, reaching from the chin to the cheek; 
but, with a woman's tact, she always kept 
her right side to her company, and the scar 
was not always noticed. 

What had been her history, what trou- 
bles she had had, what tempests she had stood 
against, or what great storm had blown this 
solitary woman far into the great black sea of 











firs that belts about and lies in the shadow of 
the Sierras, like a lone white sea-dove you 
sometimes find far out in the China seas, no 
man knew; and, be it said to the credit of the 
Forks, no man cared to inquire. 

This meeting together, this coming and go- 
ing of thousands of men from all parts of the 
earth, where each man stood on the character 
he made there in a day, deadened curiosity, 
perhaps. 

At all events, you can go, a stranger, to-day, 
anywhere along the Pacific, and, if your char- 
acter indicates the gentleman, you are accept- 
ed as such, and no man cares to ask of your 


, antecedents. A convenient thing, I grant, 


for many; but, nevertheless, a good thing and 
a correct thing for any country. 

The old Jewish law of every seven years 
forgiving each man his debt was an age in 
advance of our laws of to-day; and, if any 
means could be devised by which every seven 
years to forgive all men their offenses, and let 
them begin life anew all together, an even 
start, it would be better still. 

She could not keep herself concealed. I 
saw her at last, hanging out clothes, and talk- 
ing at the same time to a crowd of admiring 
miners. She was a tawny woman, in a loose, 
thin calico dress, that clung about her long, 
thin body like a banner about a flagstaff in a 
still day. She had black eyes and a black cir- 
cle about her eyes, that made them look larger 
than an owl’s, at alittle distance, as if her 
head were nearly half eyes. Her face was 
very plain; but rather melancholy than vi- 
cious, with a large mouth, which, as a rule, 
indicates an open-handed and generous na- 
ture. 

But the crowning feature of this woman was 
her enormous head of hair. It was black as 
night and bushy as a Kauaka’s; all about her 
head in a heap, that seemed constantly in mo- 
tion. But at the back and down between her 
shoulders it had gathered into a cue, and hung 
down there like a bell-rope with a black tassel 
at the end. 

She generaliy kept her mouth closed. But 
I soon observed that, when she wanted to say 
anything, she pulled up her back, took hold of 
the bell-rope and pulled and pulled till her 
mouth came open; then she would throw 
out her sunken breast, and wind and wind 
with her two hands, and corkscrew at her 
back hair, and pull and twist and wind, until 
she had wound herself up so tight that it was 
impossible to close either her mouth or her 
eyes, After that she could talk faster than 
any man in the world, and faster than a great 
many women, until she run down, and the 
bell-rope hung loose between her shoulders. 
Then her mouth would close suddenly, and 
she would have to stop that instant, even if in 
the midst of a sentence, until she could seize 
the bell-rope, pull herself open and wind her- 
self up. 

The Widow had admirers from the first; 
many and many a worshiper, and not al- 
together without reason, There was about 
her a certain sweetness of nature that con- 
trasted well with the rough life in which she 
was thrown; and the strong men noted this, 
and liked the sense of her presence. 

Besides that, this woman had a certain sin- 
cerity about her, a virtue that is as rare as it 
is dear to man. I think, if we look at our- 
selves clearly, we will discover that this one 
quality wins upon us more than any other— 
that it is more than beauty, more than gold— 
sincerity, earnestness. For my part, I only 
make that one demand on any man or any 
woman. You cannot be graceful at will, or 
wealthy, or beautiful, or always good natured: 
but you can be in earnest. You can refuse to 
lie, either in word or in deed. I demand that 
you shall be in earnest before you shall ap- 
proach me. Be in earnest even in your vil- 
lainy. 

As the summer wore away, her suitors 
dropped off like early candidates for office, 
and left the field almost entirely to the two 
leading men of the camp—Sandy and the Par- 
son. 

Sandy was a man of magnificent stature, 
with a graceful flow of sandy beard, but an 
ignorant, awkward child of Nature. A born 
leader of men, but a man who declined to 
lead unless forced to come tw the front by his 
elbows, and for the time take charge of what- 
ever little matter was under consideration in 
the camp. Sandy was a man you believed in, 
trusted, and honored from the first. 
was not a crafty fiber or thought in his physi- 
cal or mental make-up. 

The Parson was a successful miner; a mas- 
sive, Gothic man, though not so tall as San- 
dy. He had been a sailor, [ think. At all 
events, he had a blue band of India ink, with 
little diamonds of red set in between the 
bands, on his left wrist. Possibly it was his 
right wrist, for I cannot recall positively at 
this distance of time; but I think it was the 
left. 

The Parson was the first authority in his- 
tory, politics, theology, anything whatever 
that came up. I do not think that he was 
learned; but he was always so positive, and 
always so ready with his opinions, and so 
ready to back them up too, that all were will- 
ing to ask his opinion in matters of doubt, and 
few were willing to question his replies. 

After a while it became talked about that 
Sandy was losing ground with the Widow—-or, 


There 





rather, that the Parson was having it pretty 
much his own way there, as in other things in 
the camp, and that Sandy rarely put in an 
appearance. 

About this time a pretty little cottage began 
to peep through the trees from a little hill 
back of town; and then it came out that this, 
with its glass windows and green window- 
blinds, was the property of the Parson and 
destined as the home of the Widow. 

I think the camp was rather pleased at this. 
True, there was a bit of ambition and, too, a 
grain of cunning in the Parson’s nature which 
made the free, wild men of the mountains 
look upon him sometimes with less favor than 
they did on Sandy. Still they liked him, and 
were glad that the Widow was to havea home 
at last. , 

But somehow the wedding did not come on 
as soon as was expected, and the Widow kept 
on rubbing, rubbing, and rubbing, day after 
day, week after week, as if nothing of the kind 
was ever to happen to her. 

Late in the fall, one evening, as the men 
stood in a semi-circle in the Howlin’ Wilder- 
ness saloon, with their backs to the blazing 
log fire, Sandy brought his fist down emphati- 
cally on the bar, as be took part in the con- 
versation, and, turning to the crowd, said:— 

“Iv’s an everlastin’ and a burnin’ shame!’’ 

He rested his right elbow on the bar,-and 
drew the back of his left hand across his 
mouth, as if embarrassed, and again began:— 

“It’s a breathin’ and a burnin’ shame, I say, 
that the woman has got for to go on in this 
way, a washin’ of duds for us fellers of this 
here camp. If this here camp can’t afford 
one lady in its precincts, why, then I shall 
pull up stakes and go to where the tall Cedars 
cast their shadows over the coyote, and the 
coyote howls and howls—and—and”— 

He wiped his hand again, and broke down 
utterly. But he had said enough. A respon- 
sive chord was touched, and the men fairly 
sprang to their feet with delight at the 
thought. 

Some of the best things in life are like leads 
of gold—we come upon them in a kind of 
sudden discovery. 

The Parson’s eye twinkled with delight. 
“I move that Sandy take the chair for this 
occasion, and second the motion, and plank 
down twenty ounces for the Widow.” 

Sandy removed his slouched hat, blushed 
behind his beard at the new dignity, and said: 

“Bully for you! I raise you five ounces, and 
ante the dust.” 

Here he drew a long, heavy purse from his 
pocket, and passed it over to the bar-keeper, 
who thereby became treasurer of the enter- 
prise, without further remarks. The Par- 
son’s eye twinkled again. 

“I see your five ounces and go you ten bet- 
ter.” 

“Called,” said Sandy; and he pecked at the 
bar-keeper, which little motion of the head 
meant that the further amount was to be 
weighed from the purse for the benefit of the 
Widow. 

One by one the boys came forward; and, as 
the enterprise got noised about the camp, 
they came down to the Howlin’ Wilderness 
saloon till far in the night, to contribute what 
they called their “‘widow’s mite.” 

Even the head man of the company. up the 
Creek known asthe “Gay Roosters,” and who 
was notoriously the most rough and reckless 
man in the camp, jumped a first-class poker 
game, where he was playing at twenty-dol- 
lars ante and pass the buck, to come in’ and 
weigh out dust enough to “call’’ the Parson 
and Sandy. 

The Forks felt proud of itself for the deed. 
Men slept sounder and awoke in a better hu- 
mor with themselves for the act. 

Yet all this time it was pretty well conceded 
that the gold, and the Widow too, would very 
soon fall to the possession of the Parson. 

“Set ’em deep, Parson! Set ’em deep!’’ 
said the head of the “Gay Roosters,” a3’ he 
shook hands with the Parson that night, 
winked at the boys, and returned to his game 


of poker. 
[To be continued. | 


NASBY. 


A GOOD DEMOCRAT GONE—ELDER PENNI- 
BACKER’S DEATH—WHAT KILLED HIM. 
(From the Toledo Bilade.} 

Con¥FEDERIT X Roaps, 
(wich is in the State uv Kentucky,) 
July 20, 1872. 

We hev bin smitten! Death’s icy hand hez 
removed from our midst, one who wuz to- 
wunst an ornament and a piller. Elkanah 
Pennibacker is no more. 

Elder Pennibacker wuz a native uv Ken- 
tucky; indeed, no other State cood hev per- 
doost sich a man. He wuz born in the very 
house in wich he died, or rather he died in 
wat wuz left uvit. It hed bin a large house 
wunst, but when Linkin emansipated the nig- 
ners, and the Elder and his six sons wuz de- 
prived uv labor, they found it impossible to 
zit fire-wood. After the rail fences wuz gone 
they commenced on the house, and hed yoose 
it all up but four rooms. 

The deth uv this good man is doo to the 
Greeley movement. He never wuz capable 
uv understandin it, and at first refoozed to 
yield to it. He refoozed to buy one uv the 
white hats wich I brot back from Cincinnati, 
and Bascom wuz forst to take stern measures 


with him. ‘“Nary drink, Elder, till it goes un- 
der that hat!” That fetched him. He put 
it on. 


“Wat do we want to take up Greeley for?” 
he asked.— 
“To beat Grant with!” I ansered. 
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“Why not take up Grant to beat Greele 
with ?” replied this honest tho obtoose, ol} 
man, to w 
anser somewat difficult. 


I didn’t say a word, findin an 


He acceptid Greeley, however, tho it wuz 
mostly becoz we insistid on it. but he did it in 


a dazed sort uv a way, and wuz never hisself 


treason to the indignant army and people, she 
Seleucus’s wife and children in Antony’s 

ands, that he might put them to death. And 
when the final battle was about to be joined 
she ordered her admiral to strike his flag to 
Augustus without resistance, and not until 
now, when too late, were the love-blind An- 


afterward. He deliberately cut down two | tony’s eyes opened to her perfidy. 


hickories wich he hed in front uv his house, 


and he spent the most uv his time spellin out | phant Augustus the 


articles in an old copy of the Triboon. 
“I’m a Dimocrat, 
zled look, “and I find, akkordin 


*sed he, sadly, with a puz- 
to my candi- 


date far President, that I’m a hoss-thief, a liar, 
a perjured villin, a slum, and that I’m bought | had perthes from her person to enable her to | 


th British gold. I ain’t a hoss-thief, and | pure 
never wuz, and ef I’ve bin bought with British | card, was not high 


gold, where’s the gold? Good Hevins! I shel 
go mad!” 


She next tried to buy from the now trium- 
throne of Egypt, at the 
same price she had paid Julius Cwsar for it 
some twenty years before, with her several 
pouttens acts of treachery to Antony thrown 
n. By that time, however, too many charms | 
ase thrones, Seeing that this, her last 
enough to win the great | 
me she played for, she next set herself about | 


| Jearnin what poisons would produce the easi- 


And the wretchid old saint, who was afflict- | est death ; and it must be owned that she | oa 
a 


ed with a mind wich wuzn’t calkelated to 
grasp the suttleties of modern politix, wood 
rush out ov his house into the field, and calm 
hisself by communin with nacher. 

Last Toosday we ratified. He kerried a 
torch, and hed on a white hat, but he actid in 
avery eccentric manner, He didn’t keep in 
line, and wuz constantly murmuring to him- 


wrong. No Kentuckian kin survive his loss 
of appetite. 

It wuz ez I feared. Wednesday mornin he 
wuz unable to rise from his bed, and I went 
tosee him. His mind wuz wanderin. In his 
delirium be asked me to pay him nine dollars 
and a half wich I borrowed uv him five yeers 
ago. I wuz satisfied from this that he wuz 
failin. I gave him a little likker in a spoon, 
wich brot him to hisseif, 

“Parson,” sed he, “somewhere I’ve read an 
anecdote of a man wich wuz drunk, and wich, 
leanin up against a tree, vomited. While he 
wuz contemplatin the ejected contents uv his 
stumick, a little dog came snuffin around and 
the man saw him, and wuz amazed. ‘Thun- 
der, he remarked, ‘I know where I eat them 
crackers, I ’member with utmost ’stinctness 
where I got that bolony sausage, but curse 
me ef I know where I ate that-dog.’ Parson, 
I’m in the same fix. I hev taken the Cin- 
cinnati emetic, and its worked. I know 
where I got my free-trade. I remember dis- 
tinkly when I swallowed State rites, but I’m 
cursed ef I know where I took in that Gree- 
ley pup, with an Ablishn head anda high pro- 
tective tariff tail. Parson, it’s too much.” 
And the poor, old man buried his head in the 
kivrin and wept vociferous, 

I left him, but returned in the afternoon, I 
found him worse than ever. He had deliber- 
ately gone to the closet, and taken out a ban- 
ner which he had proudly carried the year be- 
fore, which represented Greeley embracing a 
nigger woman, wich weighed 200 pounds, and 
hed torn that banner from the supportin frame, 
and wrapped himself into it. He hed de- 
stroyed all the mottoes wich we yoosed to car- 
ry, such ez, “No nigger supremacy,” “White 
men shel rool Ameriky,” and sich, remarkin, 
ez he regarded the wreck uv em, “I shel die, 
parson, but I thot best to leave nothin behind 
that wood embarrass yoo.” I took occasion 
to hint that he hed better add that note uy 
hand uv mine to the rooins, and he sed sadly 
that it wood be ez well. “It ain’t wuth no 
more than the rest,’’ he remarkt. 


He got into bed again, and sunk into a | 
In about an hour he awoke, | 


troubled slumber. 
when his dimed eye happened to rest onto the 


white hat uv mine, wich I hed hung onto the | presence of women 


bed-post. He riz upin bed hvldin his hands 
afore his eyes ez ef to shet out some horrid 
vision, and shreakin violently, sunk back a 


epee. : 
hus died Elder Pennibacker, 


one uv my | of public women only. There were, thank 
first friends at the Corners. He wuz stanch | Heaven! millions 


sued these interesting investigations wi 
delicacy of feeling quite in harmony with her 
previous career of “purification.” She caused 
& great variety of poisonous potions to be 
mixed, and, every day, ordered criminals who 
were under sentence of death to be brought be- 
fore her and dosed, that she might witness the 
diverse effects produced. After along series 
experiments, day after day, which 
ave been very entertaining, one 
| would suppose, to anybody but a woman who 
had lived within the political arena, she chose 
the poison of the asp; and, as is well-known 
to the world, died by the bite of one as soon 
as she learned she was to march through 
Rome behind Augustus’s triumphal car along 
with other royal captives. 

As I have before stated, the women of 
Greece were not allowed to appear in any 
kind of public gathering or to take any share 
whatever in vernment; and as there was 
no courts in the various republics composing 
that country, the women remained at home— 
whether willingly or not we do not learn, and 
attended solely to domestic affairs. The same 
was true of the women of Rome for the first 
seven hundred years of her existence. No 
sooner, however, was the empire established 
than women began to figure at court and par- 
ticipate in political intrigue. I shall not tarry 
to depict what manner of women they were. 
Their innumerable infamies, made up of mur- 
der, incest, adultery, and all abominations, 
committed almost universally with the view 
of advancing their own power and importance 
in the State, are too hideously well-known to 
all intelligent moderns to require that I should 
portray them, even were I equal to the dis- 
gusting task. 

I do not intend to maintain that the public 
men of ancient times, whether of Rome, or of 
Persia, or of Egypt, or of Greece (when 
Greece had kings and courts) were any better 
than the public women. But when we consid- 
er the wickedness of the comparatively small 
number of women who are mentioned in his- 
tory as aspiring to the direction of affairs, I 
have not the least hesitation in asserting that 
the men, if no better, were certainly no*worse, 
and this for the simple reason that they could | 
not possibly have been worse. A fiend just | 
out of the bottomless pit, with all the latest 
improvements in diabolism at his finger ends, 
could not have advanced those women a sin- 
gle step in their infernal art. 

I have thus given a few examples of the | 
career of public women of old. Nor have I 
selected the worst for effect. I could give | 
many more not a whit less revolting. Now, 
in the face of all this, is it at all likely that the 
on the stage of ancient | 
politics tended to “purify the political atmos- 
| phere?” It may be asked if the above are 
fair specimens of all the women of the olden 
| time. By no means; they are fair specimens 
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of women—history names 


and stoopid. He wuza bleever in States rites, | Many of them, and does them s]! honor—just | 


in Ham and Hager, and in Democracy. He 


died from a severe attack 


as there are now, who Stayed at home and at- 


uv supposin Horris | tended to their proper duties, the angels of 
Greeley to be ez honest ez he wuz himself. | the household, the 


trainers of the children 


He woodent turn Ablishnist for no offis, and | who were to compose the future generation, | 


Horris wuz still the same old 
heathen that he alluz wuz. He bleeved that 
Horris hed swallered the Dimocratic party, 
and do wat, I cood, I cood rot make him un. 
derstand that the Dimocratic party had slay- 
ered Horris over with the Presidency, and 
swallered him. Poor, old man! He don’t 
understand sich pollittshens ez I do, or he 
would hev knowd better and lived. He died 
uv stoopidity, a disease wich, ef it wuz alluz 
fatal, wood redoose our party to a mere nothin, 
noomerically. 

Deekin Pogram and I are administrators uv 
his estate. Ez Bascom hez a mortgage on the 
farm for all it is worth, our dooties will be 
light. There ain’t been a crop raised on the 
Shes since the emancipation uv the niggers, 
and Bascom hez furnisht him and his sons 
likker ever sence on tick. Most uv the prop- 
erty in this visinity is inthe same fix. Mine 
wood be, but fortunately I haven’t any. 
PETROLEUM V. Nasby. 

(Wich wuz Postmaster.) 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE NOT TO BE TOLERATED, 


he spozed that 


Extracts from a speech made in Congress by 
Hon. STEVENSON ARCHER, of Md.: 


The last female politician among the an- 
cients.to whom I shall refer is the famous 
Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, the less hideous 
features of whose life are known to nearly all 
the reading world. But this royal syren was 

ilty of countless infamies which have been, 
Or the most part, kept in the background. 
With all her external charms, there constantly 
lay a fiend at her heart, mostly slumbering, 
often torpid, and at times apparently dead— 
the insatiable fiend of policy—ever ready to 
Start up at her bidd ng, and, at whatever cost, 
Sweep every obstacle from her path of ambi- 
tion, scrupling not to call to her aid hypocrisy, 
murder and the blackest treachery. She was 
4 politician, as well asa “free lover,”’ from the 
heart out, She began in the seventeenth year 
of her age by trading off her virtue to Julius 
Jesar for the crown of Egypt. After Cresar’s 
death she offered herself to the embraces of 
Mark Anthony for seven provinces of the Ro- 
Man empire, and so deeply was he smitten 
that he scrupled not to comply with her terms, 
She continued her favors with the express 
Stipulation that he would put to death her sis- 
ter Arsinoe, who she feared might some day 
obstruct her ambitious way. No sooner, how- 
ever did she find that Augustus was likely to 
triumph in the civil war then raging for the 

rone of the empire, than she resolved to be- 
tray Antony to his competitor. Still pretend- 
ing to be Antony’s ally, she ordered her gen- 
eral, Seleucus, to give up to Augustus an all- 
important town, and then, to clear herself of 


| 


| 


| the soothers and 
| toiled and fought for them. 


consolers of the men who | 
Such women, on 
the other hand, as made themselves conspicu- | 
ous in public affairs were either those who 
had always been half unsexed from their birth 
—a condition which would naturally prompt 
them to enter the arena of political strife, or 
such as were true women at first, but having 
been drawn into the boisterous vortex by un- | 
controllable events, were scon corrupted and 
ruined both soul and body. 

But those ancient women, it will be answer- 
ed, whose examples I have cited were pagans; | 
they had not the inestimable advantages of 
Christianity. I need not reply to this just 
here further than to Say that women when 
they keep within their proper sphere are al- 
ways morally far superior to men, whatever 
may be the prevailing religion. And that the 
public women of those ancient days were at 
all superior to the men is certainly not borne 
out by the evidence just given. 








| myself of such works as give the darkest pic- 
| tures of the events to be treated of here, but 


But, not to leave inf doubt the important 
question whether or not the religion of the 
cross fits women for “purifying the political 
atmosphere,” 1 will go on to cite a few acts 
of public women who have had all the advan- 
tage of the Christian dispensation. ‘Nor will 
I select for this purpose such as will supply 
the strongest proof of my position. I will 
omit entirely the lung catalogue of infamous 
public women who for centuries cursed Spain, 
italy, and other countries of Europe with 
such exhibitions of depravity as even at this 
distant day make the blood of the reader eur- 
die with horror. I shall instance those only 
of Frauce and England, at a time, too, when 
Christianity, had beeu a thousand years with- 
in their borders, and had shed its benign in- 
fluence into almost every home and upou well- 
uigh every heart. I select them because they 
are the two countries with which, of all the 
world, we feel the closest connection—with 
the one by ties of blood, with the other by the 
prec.ous associations of patriotism. They are, 
inoreover, countries which were at the time 
of which I shall speak far ahead of all others 





tions this massacre without detestation. In 


she met with a good-looking Welshman, 
named Mortimer, exiled for treason nst 
her “lord and master.” He so far ined on 
her that, after “free loving” with him in a 
very scandalous fashion, she joined him ina 
conspiracy against Edward. To be brief, the 
landed in England, Edward was captared, 
and after being kept for some time in a hor- 
rible prison, the adulterous pair meanwhile 
occupying the throne, he was by their order 
put to death in a manner too atrocious and re- 
volting to admit of description here. 

Queen Joan, daughter of Robert of Anjou, 
caused her husband to be strangled that she 
might enjoy supreme control, and then mar- 
ried the man whom she had instigated to do 
the deed. 

Re | Mary,” as is well known, employed 
fire mainly for extending her power and “pu- 
rifying” her realm. Religion, to be sure, had 
something to do with her policy, but after all 
said and done, unhallowed ambition was the 
chief incentive. Persons of all ages and con- 
ditions and of both sexes were committed to 
the flames. During her short reign of five 
years nearly three hundred prominent citizens 
of England were brought to the slake. And 
what was infinitely worse, a so-called Chris- 
tian woman and queen kindled and kept alive 
the fires that made the air of England rank 
with the infernal roast! 

Next in order is Mary of Guise, queen re- 
gent of Scotland, whose favorite maxim was, 
“The promises of princes ought not to be too 
carefully remembered, nor the performance of 
them exacted unless it suits their conve- 
nience,” This maxim she invariably followed. 
It is certainly a good one on which to base 
“purification.” 4 

The famous Mary, Queen of Scots, wife’ of 
Lord Darnley, after liv in adultery for 
awhile with the Earl of Bot well, resolved to 
marry him. Accordingly, she poisoned her 
lawful husband, but he fin red, and lest he 
should recover, she placed him in a building 
Separate from her palace, and caused him to 
be blown off with gunpowder. While held in 
captivity by Elizabeth, she entered into & COi- 
spiracy, not only against that queen, but 
against her own son James, and against the 
English to which she was heir, By this con- 
spiracy the throne of England was to be trans 
ferred to the king of Spain. James was to be 
seized and delivered into the hands of the 
Pope, or of the Spanish king, never to be lib- 
erated until he should change his religion, 
For this conspiracy he was tried and brought 
to the block, though at the time there was not 
sufficient evidence for her legal convicti sn, 
After her death, however, abundant evidence 
of her guilt was brought to light. 

On the death of Francis LI. king of France, 
his mother, Catharine of Medicis, was ap- 
pointed guardian to his successor, her son, 
Charles IX., then only ten years of age, and 
was invested with the administration of the 
realm. The reign of this prince was by no 
means a long one, and yet during that time 
more atrocities and treacheries of various 
kinds were comitted by ae authority than 
during the reign of any other European sovy- 
ereign. It is universally conceded that Cath- 
arine, his mother, had far more-to do with the 
concoction and perpetration of these infamous 
acts than the young king himself, bad as he 
was; and that she trained him from the very 
cradle for her base and wicked purposes. It 
is needless to enter into the details of this bad 
woman’s life, She was a hideous compound 
of hypocrisy, treachery, and truculence, daily 
putting these revolting traits into practice in 
private transactions no less than in public 
affairs. Says the historian:— 

At this time sensuality prevailed at the French 
court, and Catherine encouraged it, and em loyed it 
as the engine for perfecting her system of Machievel- 
ian policy. By the attractions o her fair attendants 
she governed the leaders of the Huguenot faction, or 
by their insidious caresses obtained the secrets of her 
enemies, in order to work their ruin, to bring them 
before a venal tribunal, or to take them off b the 
more dark and common instruments of her ambition, 


woman by law may be a churchwarden and 
overseer of the +—I do not see, where she 
has so much to do with the State and Church, 
on what reasons, if you come to right, she has 
not a right to vote. 

MR. J. 8. MILL. 

No one, I think, can possibly pretend that 
women, many of whom are responsible heads 
of families, women who conduct an estate or 
manage a business, women who often pay 
rates or taxes to a large amount, women who 
in the capacity of schoolmistress teach a great 
deal more than the great proportion of male 
electors ever learned, no one can pretend that 
such women can be pronounced incapable of 
exercising the franchise whieh is conferred 
upon every male householder. .. . If the Suf- 

e were conceded, an unworthy stigma 
would be taken off the whole sex; the law 
would cease to declare that they were unfit 
for serious things, and to pronounce that their 
wishes and opinidns were not worthy attend- 
ing to on things which concerned them 
equally with men, and ou many which con- 
cerned them much more, They could not be 
classed with children, idiots, and lunatics, as 
persons incapable of taking care of themselves 
and others, and who ought to have everything 
done for them without eir consent, 

RICHARD COBDEN. 

There are many ladies, I am happy'to say 
present, Now, it is a very anomalous an 
singular fact that haz cnanot vote themselves, 
and yet they have the power of conferring 
voles upon other people. I wish they had 
the franchise, for they would make a better 
use of it than their husbands.—Speech in 
Covent Garden Theater, January 15, 1845. 

MR. JACOB BRIGHT, M, P, 

If it be just and right that a woman should 
be able to control the municipal expenditure 
to which her property contributes, should she 
not have a right to control the pariiamentary 
expenditure to which her Property contrib- 
utes? The local expenditure of the country 
amounts to about £20,000,000 and the impe- 
rial expenditure to about £70,000,000 ; and if 
justice requires that she should have oppor- 
tunity of controlling the expenditure of the 


























the means of controlling the expenditure of the 
larger? But we want votes for something else 
than merely to control the expenditure of our 
money. Parliament can confiscate the propert 
of women, and it does so to a large extent. It 
can deal with liberty and life, and pass laws af- 
fecting the happiness of people in the remotest 
cottages of the land—matters of far greater 
importance than anything connected with ex- 
penditure.—Speech in the House of Com- 
mons, May 4, 1870. 

RIGHT HON. GEORGE WARD HUNT, M. P, 

I believe the feeling against ranting the 
franchise to women is the vesult of old prej- 
udice and not of reason, and therefore, I'shall, 
with great pleasure, support the second read- 
ing of this Bill.—Speech delivered in the 
House of Commons, May, 3, 1871. 

DR. LYON PLAYFAIR, M. P, 

Many say we object to women interfering 
in politics because it is their natural function 
to be wives and mothers, and to attend to do- 
mestic rather than civil concerns, That I un- 
derstand to be the argument of honorable gen- 
tlemen opposite. Wives and mothers may 
be thus fully occupied, but there are many wo- 
men who are neither; and when it is remem- 
bered that there are four hundred and eighty- 
seven thousand widows in this country, and one 
million, one hundred and ten thousand spins- 
Sters, it is absurd to try to limit all women to 
the domestic hearth, and to prevent them ex- 
tending their sympathy beyond it. The world 
Owes much to the sympathies of women, and 
{ need only mention three names as a suffi- 
cient answer to the objection that women 
should only concern themselves with domes- 
tic, and not exhibit any interest in public, mat- 
ters. These names are Miss Florence Nightin- 
gale, Miss Harriet Martineau, and Miss Bur- 








poison and the stiletto. Murders were hatched in the 
arms of love, and massacre planned in the cabinet of 
pleasure... .. In the year 1564, the queen-mother, 
accompanied by her son, now in ‘his sixteenth year, 
Went to meet the queen of Spain at Bayonne. Gayety, 
festivity, love, and joy seemed to be the sole occupa- 
tion of both courts; but under these smiling appear- 
ances was hatched a scheme the most bloody and the 
most destructive to the repose of mankind that had 
ever been suggested by superstition to the human 
heart. Nothing less was resolved upon and concocted 
than the extermination of the Huguenots in France, 
the Protestants in the Low Countries, and the extine- 
tion of the reformed opinions throughout Europe. 


Now, although ‘‘superstition,” as the histo- 
rian calls it, was the grand lever by which the 
masses of the people were to be moved to do 
this horrible thing, there is no doubt that lust 
of power was the chief motive influencing the 
concoctors of the hellish plot. In other words, 
it was a great political movement for the ex- 
tension of their own individual rule. And 
who were the concoctors? Two Christian 
women and a stripling of sixteen. And this 
being the case, right readily may we surmise 


dett Coutts.”—Speech in the House of Com- 
mons, May, 4, 1870. 
MR. PETER, RYLANDS, M. P, 

_ Laws have been passed which pressed un- 
Justly upon women, and some of these laws 
are in existence now, Women have a right 
to have their voice heard in the settlement 
of questions which affect their social position 
0 their individual rights.—Speech at Man- 
chester. 


—_—_—_ 
HUMOROUS. 


A great composer—Sleep, 

Always “hard-pressed’’—Bricks, 
Single-minded people—Bachelors. 

A city that soots people—Pittsburg. 
Minister of the interior—A country clergy- 
au. 
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to whom the honor and the glory of the plot 
were due. The triumphant execution of that 
plot was the fit crowning act of such a career 
as that of Catherine of Medicis, Says the his- 
torian again :— 

There is mothtog pose in the annals of mankind 
to the massacre of St, Bartholomew, either for the dis- 


simulation that laid the plot, or the deliberate cruelty 


and barbarity with which it was perpetrated. Five 
hundred gentlemen and men of rank, aud ten thou- 


sand of inferior condition, were murdered in Paris 
alone, and about sixty thousand in different parts of 





Some young ladies’ favorite hero of antiqui- 
ty is Marius. 

About the commonest social vice, and the 
one which is most abhorred, is advice. 


They make shoes from the skin of the wal- 
rus, but an eelis already a perfect slipper. 


Newspapers should send only such report- 
ers to cattle-shows as ar« accustomed to pens, 


smaller sum, is it not unjust to deprive her of > 





THE 234 ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 
WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, ° 


North College Ave. & 224 St.. Phila., 
Will commence on Thursday, October 8d, 1872. 

E. H. CLEVELAND, M. D., 

May 18. SECRETARY. 6m 


A Choice List of Singing Books 
For the Coming Musical Season. 
The Standard! sdiet 2.pep.s 








Next edition 
This Church Music Book, he fetes produst of ane: 
talent of the East and the Weer, will be used im- 
mensely, both West and East. Good for Chorus 
Classes. Good for Choirs. Good for Con- 
ventions. Good for Societies and Singing Schools. 
Send at least, for specimen copy, which rill be mailed 
for the present, post-paid, for $125. 
(Norg. Just ublished, Strauss’s New MANHATTAN 
WALTZ first I ‘ great success. 
York. Price story" mn ad 
THE HOUR oF SINGING! By Emerson and 
Price 1.00, 
ponet 5 Hrragal: interesting — ae 9 OOL Sineine 
Excellent also for Eoin Aen a ” " 
SPARKLING RUBIES! Sabbath School Song 
ies ene 35 cents. None who try it can help 
PILGRIM’s HARP, For Social Meetings, 60 
cents, t > 
ey Saesed eaiee Moderate price, 250 
GOLDEN ROBIN! 
cents. An established 

















For Common Schools. 5 
favorite, which has a iarge 


sale. 
Music and M 1 
a —— Books mailed, post free, on 


OLIVER DITSON « CO., Boston, 
ye 4 DITSON & CO., New York, 








NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


The Fall Terms of this Institution, The 
crimtuste Schoul im the World, aid Ofer 
better or musical y 
at Lower Rates of Tuitien, than other, 
will open on Monday, September 16. It facilities fet 


providing wii A new 


Aug. 3. 


Dr. Mary T. Safford. 
RESIDENCE AND OFFICE 
798 Wabash Ave., 
CHACAGO, 


Office hours, 7 to 10 A. M.,2to4 P.M. 
July 6. 4t 


THE INLAND MONTHLY 
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TERMS ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 





LOUIE GPO GIIR, <nteccce sctscccesnvcmecccs $30 
4 copies “ E* gtubeonas séag eb ébbiencet cea’ 11 00 
6 copies «* or, Hoebecensonsehevadcnh ee 16 00 
9copies « “* (and one extra copy to get- 
PP OE OAD), 0 6hsiss sede liccities dos sase 18 00 
12 copies for one year (and one extra copy to 
iat LN hn RD 21 00 


To any one who will send the names of twenty-five 
subscribers and $75 we will return a first-class Sewing 
Machine, giving a choice from those that are adver- 
tised in this number of the MaGaZInez, 

For twelve names and $36, we will send either of 
the following named articles as Premium: 

A ‘splendid Chromo, called “The Changed 
eae ll CT ee L. oubacet Price, $15 00 














1 dozen solid silver Teaspoons........... « 15 00 
1 silver-plated Cake Basket......,...... bd 20 00 
1 as Fruit Stand............, a 20 00 
1 dozen silver-plated Tablespoons, or 

a Oh ies Rikedbe: o 12 00 


And some other silverware, at the choice of the 
getter-up of the club. 
All remittances should be by draft or post-office 
order. All communications should be addressed to 
CHARLOTTE SMITH, 
407 N. Fourth Street, Se. Leuis, Me. 

















A Meretorious and 
ECONOMICAL INVENTION 


FOR LADIES’ WEAR. 


— THE — 


Eureka Air Bustle, 


constructed of Odorless Rubber Cloth, inflated with 
air. It entiagy light, is made in the most 
beautiful shapes, and ‘can be enlarged or reduced to 
any desired or size. It has the following ad- 
vantages over all other Bustles : 
1st.—It will always retain its chape. 

2d.—It will outwear a dozen ordinary Bustles, 
In fact, there is no limit to its wear. 

. It can be made larger or smaller at once, for 

the house, street or party wear. 











Smiggles says that the most thrilling tale 





France. No popish writer of the present day men- 


ngland 


it excited indescribable horror; the ladies and cour- 
tiers of Queen Elizabeth clad themselves in dee 
inourning, aud silence reigned, as in the dead of night, 


throughout the royal apartments, 
[To be continued.] 


OPINIONS OF EMINENT STATESMEN ON 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
I cannot help thinking that, for some rea- 


son or other, there are various important par- 
ticulars in which women 
than justice under social arrangements. .. . If 


obtain much less 


in politeness, enlightenment, and scientific }it should be found possible to 1 4 a safe 


least, 


advancement, and last, though not 
avail 


iu humanity of feeling. Nor will I 


will confine my remarks entirely to the work 
which chanced to come first to 
History of Modern Europe. Though we may 
not expect to sup quite sv full of horrors here 
as in ancient history, we shall find ample proof 
that women are altogether unfit to “purify 
the foul air of politics,” nay, that they but 
pollute themselves by the contact. 

Isabella, wife of Edward II. of England, was 
sent by her husband to France to make a 
treaty with her brother, King Charles. There 

















and well-adjusted alteration of the 
political power, the man who shall attain that 
object, and who shall see his purpose carried 
onward to its consequences, in a more just ar- | 
rangement of the provisions of other laws 

’s | beari 
panes Nee pew men, will, in my opinion, be a real benefactor 
to his country.—Speech in the House of Com- 
mons, May 3, 1871, 


may—where you allow women to form pm 
of the estate of the realm—peeresses in their 
wn right for example—where you allow a 
woman not only to hold land, but to be a lady 


W as to 


hg upon the condition and welfare of wo- 


THE RIGHT HON. B, DISRAELIL. 
I say that ip a country governed by a wo- 





he ever listened to was that of 4 rattle-snake. 

The preacher who boasted that he could 
preach without notes didn’t mean bank- 
notes, 

*‘Small-pox here’’ and “Rooms to rent” are 
the anuouncements on one doar of a house in 
Detroit. 

lucredible as it may seem, many of the 
richest planters of Jamaica live on coffee 





ul pring ta a Dg nae 
wear. 
bth.—te occupies no space when dniniated: 
EVERY ONE WARRANTED PERFECT. 
For Wholesale and Revi, FRIEND & 
SWEETSER’ General Agents, 1. Washingen St., 


phy all dealers in Ladies” ry 
mail, postage paid, on recei retail 
July 18 raf vrice, $2.50. . 4t 


Woman’s Medical College 








grounds, 
Can a man who has been fined by the mag- 
again and again be considered a re- 
fined man? 

Mr. Cobb recently married Miss Webb. He 
knew that they were meant to be joined as 
soon as he spied her. 

A Western reporter says: ‘‘Aurora appear- 
ed with e+ 2s wide open and unclouded brow, 
wearing a happy smile on her cheek,’’ Yes, 
fine morning. 

A man having a rooster that was much given 
to crowing by ree as well as hy day, gave 
him the name of Robinson. The reason was, 
because Robinson Crusoe. 

An old lady gave this as her idea of a great 
man: “One who is keerful of his clothes, 
don’t drink s ken read the Bible with- 
out spelling the words, and eat a cold dinner 
on wash-day without grumbling. 





OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nes. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corne 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Students of this school can attend the clinics 9 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary ang 
the City Dispensaries, They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 
For announcements and particulars address the 3e0 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
128 Secend Avenue, New York City. 


R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 


gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 6 ly Augs 
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Twelve years ago, at this time, the most 
momentous presidential election that the 
country bas ever known.was pending. The 
real sign'ficance of the campaign was not, how- 
ever, fully understood by the country. Few 
persons supposed that the two tendencies 
which bad been long evident in our politics 
were now joined under circumstances so 
threatening, and that the most cruel and san- 
guinary civil war was hidden in the ballot- 
box. The anti-slavery struggle had long 
before practically severed the Union. No cit- 
izen of the United States who was conspicu- 
ous asa lover of liberty, and who boldly as- 
serted the truth of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was personally safe in half of the 
country. The laws had ceased to protect 
Fundamental rights were scorned. Good men 
almost despaired. But there was still in the 
general mind an invincible faith in peaceful 
politics. War had become a remote tradition, 
and there were few men who could under- 
stand or who would accept as true the remark 
which was calmly made at a dinner-table in 
September, 1860, and which threw a shadow 
upon the feast: “ABRAHAM LINCOLN will be 
elected, and then there will be the fiercest war 
in history.” 

The two parties in that election represent- 
ed the two views that had long before absorb- 
ed all other considerations in public affairs. 
The one was that liberty and justice, or, in 
a word, equality, was indispensable, not only 
to the peace and prosperity, but. to the 
eontinuance of the Union. The other was 
that the Union might not only be stable, but 
‘would be stronger, if half slave and half free. 
With this moral there was a corresponding 
political disagreement. One party maintained 
the constitutional right of the secession of 
any State atgvill from the Union, and the oth- 
er denied it. These were the moral and politi- 
cal differences of that tremendous campaign. 
Fortunately the future is hidden. In the glare 
and music and excitement of the hour, in the 
parade of Wide-Awakes, in the mingled fun 
and earnest which makes the presidential 
campaign a kind of huge national frolic, the 
tragical import of the hour was not generally 
considered. ABRAHAM LINCOLN was elected, 
and the war followed. 

Twelve years have passed, with immense 
changes. We are again in the midst of a po- 
litical campaign. The same old organizations 
dispute the field. The issues are in form dif- 
ferent, but they involve the same convictions, 
spirit, and tendencies. The Democratic par- 
ty, now as then, is strongest in the Southern 
States, and among those who were then the 
advocates of secession and afterward the lead- 
ers in rebellion. The Republican party, now 
as then, is strongest in that part of the coun- 
try which is most enlightened, most industri- 
ous, and most prosperous, The real question 
is one of administration. Can the govern- 
ment be more wisely and safely committed to 
an alliance of which the chief and necessari- 
ly controlling element is the Democratic par- 
ty, with the composition, principles, history, 
and spirit which are so familiar? 

The earnestness of its appeal to-forget the 
past should arouse the suspicion of all 
thoughtful men. For history cannot safely 
be forgotten. The attitude of a party ten 
years or two years ago cannot wisely be dis- 

led. A man wishes to engage a coach- 
man who will Ccrive his wife and children. 
Because the coachman professes to be sober 
to-day, is the fact that Jast year he was a sot 
unworthy of consideration? The Democrat- 
ic party promises to respect and enforce the 
amendments, and the whole spirit of the set- 
tlement of the war. Is the fact that it has 
always contemptuously and bitterly denounced 
them, that it believes them to bear harshly and 
unjustly upon its especial friends, of no im- 
portance in considering its probable action? 
Let us shake hands over the bloody chasm, 
says the Democratic candidate. But who has 
zefused to do it? The Democrats, who have 
sought to terrorize the colored voters, or the 
Republicans, whv have declared and maintain- 
ed equal rights? 

Instead of forgetting, this is the very mo- 
ment to remember. If we are to refuse to be 
taught by experience, and permit so incalcu- 
lably grave an event as the election of a Pres- 
ident to be decided by anything else than the 
elearest knowledge and consideration of all the 
facts, we deserve such an administration as 
such blind stupidity would doubtless impose 
upon us. From the first moment that the 
aggression of the slave interest became men- 
acing to the national existence, down to the 
speach ef the last Democratic partisan in fa- 
vor of Mr. GREELEY, we have heard the Dem- 
ocratic cry of conciliation and fraternity, 
whieh meant always the same thing, the su- 
premacy of the party of State sovereignty, ob- 
acurely involving the right of secession,-as in 
the Kentucky and Virginia resolutions,—the 
party planted upon injustice and a pander to 
ignorance. Just before the war JEFFERSON 
Davis claimed that he and his friends were 
national; and tle Republican party, because it 
‘was not tolerated in the Slave States, was de- 
mounced as sectional. The war for the 
Union in the same way was fratricidal. Presi- 
ident Lincoln was a despot, the Union soldiers 
were his hirelings, and the whole Republican 
policy was unconstitutional. 











Why is the past to be forgotten? Has it no 
lessons? Has it not tanght us the real mean- 
ing of those cries? Were the intelligence and 
industry of the country befooled so long and 
so advantageously by Democratic ascendency 
that it is anxious to renew it? The alterna- 
tive is not hate, as the GREELEY orators de- 
clare. The alternative is justice. If our South- 
ern fellow-citizens do not mean to be recon- 
ciled until they can control the government, 
it is not the fault of others. There never was 
a victor so magnanimous as the loyal people 
of the United States. They never,hated “the 
South,” and they do not hateit now. But 
they hated slavery, and they love equality, and 
mean to maintain it; and therefore they will 
not forget, they wiil diligently remember; 
and they will trust those whose fidelity has 
been proved from the beginning, not prom- 
ised on the eve of an election.—Harper’s 
Weekly. 





A FRIENDLY CRITICISM. 


— 

Eprtrors WoMAN’s JouRNAL:—One of the 
standing objections to Woman Suffrage, by its 
opponents is, that by mixing in politics women 
will, of necessity, partake somewhat of its ten- 
dency, and become contaminated thereby. 

In common with all Woman Suffragists, I 
have considered the objection weak and vis- 
ionary, fully believing that the tendency would 
be to elevate the tics, rather than to lower 
women ; in fact, that politics, being admittedly 
corrupt, imperatively needed some powertul 
purifying element introduced into it, and 
which Woman Suffrage would, in a measure, 


supply. 

ut recent utterances tend to throw some 
doubt upon the question. In your issue of 
August 10, Mrs. Child—whose reputation 
for veracity is not excelled—whose name, ap- 
pended to any statement, has been justly con- 
sidered sufficient proof of its truthfulness, 
repeats the assertion in regard to Mr. Greeley 
and the matter of rebel_pensions, which, so far 
from being proven true, has been wholly de- 
nied, and, I believe, admitted by its authors to 
be false. In your last, Mr. Johnson corrects 
the statement, but not a word from Mrs. 
Child. Probably she had not seen the denial 
when she wrote her letter; and I do not for 
an instant doubt that she believed she was 
stating the truth. But is it not due to truth 
to correct the error, and give it the same pub- 
licity that was given the fiction ? 

Again, in your last issue, Helen P. Jenkins 
makes the following statement in relation to 
Mr. Greeley :— 

Better that some man should get this $1,500, and 
buy the virtue of the woman who failed to keep her- 
se) 


alive on thirty cents a day, than to bave placed 
that woman in a position to honestly earn her own 


support. Now, these sentiments of Horace Geomey 
are no secret. He has avowed them publicly, pri- 
vately and repeatedly. 


Can this be true of Mr. Greeley, or of any 
man making the least pretensions to decency ? 
Would any man be tolerated in good society 
who “publicly” and “repeatedly”? made use 
of such language? I do not deny the state- 
ment, because I do not KNOW to the contrary ; 
but the very extravagance of the expression 
is pretty strong evidence of its unreliable 
character. Surely the matter should not rest 
here. If true, it should be printed in capitals, 
and published in all the newspapers, and 
known in every household in the land; and 
its author held up to the scorn and contempt 
which the utterance of such sentiments must 
arouse in every person not alrea/ly as depraved 
as their author. 

If false, the writer should promptly ac- 
knowledge the wrong done, In stating the 
opinions of any one, but more especially those 
of a person in public life, it is never right to 
give those opinions in any language but their 
own. It is a trick of heated partisans to mis- 
represent the positions of their opponents; a 
practise more reprehensible than pocket-pick- 
ing, inasmuch as one’s reputation is of more 
vee than the scrip in his pocket. The fact 
that such statements are made by women con- 
tending for the right of suffrage creates a sus- 
picion that women may become possessed of 
the animus of men politicians; who are seem- 
ingly more intent upon what will tell than 
what is true. 

As at present conducted, we do not expect 
that partisan papers will retract the mistate- 
ments made by editors or correspondents, 
“Grant’’ papers utter the most willful false- 
hoods about Greeley; and “Greeley’’ papers 
exhaust the vocabulary of untruths about 
Grant. We understand that; that is politics 
of the latest pattern ; but we do not expect this 
of a paper especially devoted to the great cause 
of Woman Suffrage? The statement has been, 
in substance, repeatedly made in your edito- 
rial columns that most Women Suffragists are 
for Grant; and that nearly all the women op- 
pose Greeley. I do not speak of it to question 
its accuracy ; for in the absence of an election, 
which is the only possible test, we all know it 
to be a guess merely ; which the election may, 
ard probably will, prove correct. But we 
know that such large statements of how many 
are “going to vote” is one of the standing 
means resorted to, to influence those who are 
led, and who desire to be led, to the winning 
side, to vote on our side. But it should never 
be allowed in a paper professedly devoted to 
reform. 

I desire that the WoMAN’s JOURNAL should 
never contain a single statement savoring of 
party, in the objectionable party sense. Re- 
membering, very tenderly, the old Liberator— 
that paper which never printed anything “for 
effect,” but because Mr. Garrison believed it 
truth ; that published word fur word, the most 
scathing language of its bitterest enemies—I 
hope it way be possible for the WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL to deal with politics on the same 
high ground. I do not doubt that the imme- 
diate political results will justify it in doing 


80. 

AsI read the political signs, Woman Suf- 
frage will become an accomplished fact just 
when existing parties cannot help it, and not 
one moment sooner. It is said to the praise 
of the Republican party, that it abolished sla- 
very; but did it do it an h ur svover than it 
was obliged to; and only from the necessities 
of the case? The “mission” of any political 
party is not reform. Henry Wilson appears 
to me a “Woman Suffragist,” just as he was 
“Anti-Slavery,” twenty years ago. He did be- 
lieve slavery a monstrous crime, to be got rid 
of just as soon as it could be done ‘“‘Consti- 
tutivnally,” and in the interest of ‘‘the party.” 











No doubt he would establish Woman Suffrage 
now, if it depended only upon his wishes; but 
does anybody suppose that he would dare to 
stand up in the Republican Convention sbort- 
ly to be held, and avow the principle of Wo- 
man Suffrage to be just and right; and 
demand its nition as a plank in the plat- 
form? Mr. Wilson is a politician,—one of 
the best, hae ee ee but still, a professed 
and practised politician; and that tells the 


whole story. 

I do not yet despair of seeing politicians 
who are | enough to tell just the truth, or 
what they e to be truth, without exag- 


geration or misrepresentation ; and I also in- 
dulge the hope that as women enter this field 
of action, they will prove worthy of the “high 
calling,” and set before their fathers and 
brothers examples worthy of imitation. 
ALFRED BICKNELL. 
MALDEN, Aug. 22, 1872. 


SCANDALOUS MISREPRESENTATIONS. 


EDITORS omae JOURNAL:—In your 
per of August 17, ap a letter bear- 
ng the signature of Helen P. Jenkins, and 
— at Pittsburg, from which I copy as fol- 
ISi— 

He (Mr. Greeley) sees in women mere houskeep- 
era, He recognizes only the maternal function, deny- 
ing to women any individuality of intellect, and any 
stability of character. 

He openly says he believes no woman can go out 
into the world to work for her living, or to work for 
an idea, without losing her womanliness and becom- 
ing demoralized. He condemns the appointment of 
women to all places in departments ih Washington, 
and, if he were elected, would doubtless make a clean 
sweep of all women employed by the government and 
give their places to men. 

Better, in his estimation, for a woman to work 
for thirty cents a day, sewing in some hot garret or 
cellar, than to handle money in the handsome treas- 
ury rooms at Washington at twelve or fifteen hun- 
dred dollars a year. Better that some man should 
get this fifteen hundred dollars and buy the virtue 
of the woman who failed to keep herself alive on thir- 
ty cents a day, than to have p that woman in 
a position to thereby earn her own support. 

These statements are so atrociously false 
that they ought not to appearin your columns 
un-contradicted..... Mr. Greely, as early as 
1850, declared that suffrage should be grant- 
ed to women as a natural right whenever they 
should generally demand it, and I am not 
aware that he has ever changed his grounds. 
But whatever may be his attitude upon this 
question, he is now, and always has been, fi- 
vorable to every well-directed effort to give 
women wider educational advantages, broader 
scope for earning a living, and equal wages 
with equal work. He was the first man in the 
United States to confide the literary depart- 
ment of a daily journal to the care of a wo- 
man. To this honorable place in the Tribune 
he called Margaret Fuller, years before any 
Woman's Rights Convention was ever held in 
the United States; and how he honored her 
when living and mourned her when dead is 
well known to all who have read her Me- 
moirs. And she is not by any means the only 
woman whose “individuality of intellect and 
stability of character” he has recognized, and 
whom he has aided in her struggles for bread 
in the exercise of other than the “materual 
function.” There has not been a time for 
many years when women were not regularly 
employed at good wagesin doing work for the 
Tribune. At this moment no less than three 
women are thus employed, to say nothing of 
those who work regularly in its proof-rooms, 
No man in this country ever had a truer 
sympathy with poor unfortunate needlewomen 
than Mr. Greeley; and, if be should be clected 
President, he will be far more likely to turn a 
deaf ear to the hundreds of men who hang 
around Washington begging for clerkships, 
advising them to become tillers of the svil 
or workmen fm mechanics’ shops, than to 
discharge a single good woman who is earn- 
ing her bread as a department clerk. Mr. 
Greeley, no doubt, thinks it desirable that 
every woman should be a wife and mother, 
and find her “sphere” in a Lappy home; but 
he is not lacking in sympathy for the great 
multitude of women to whom this “sphere’’ 
is not yet opened. And I venture to affirm, 
that Helen ». Jenkins cannot quote a line or 
word from his writings to justify the state- 
ments she has made. 

Yours truly, OLIVER JOHNSON. 

New York, Aug. 19, 1872. 








STOP MY PAPER. 


EpITrors WoMAN’s JOURNAL :—Please dis- 
continue my subscription for the JouRNAL. 
I regret the necessity which impels me to make 
this request, because I believed in impartial 
suffrage long before I subscribed forthe Jour- 
NAL, which I supposed was to be devoted 
specially to the enunciation and elucidation of 
the ideas and principles which underlie impar- 
tial suffrage; and 1 am certainly no less a be- 
liever in the need of all the reforms which I 
am persuaded will accompany the advent of 
woman’s perfect equality before the law, as 
the co-equal and counterpart of man. But I 
cannot consent to encourage any longer, what 
I deem to be an erroneous advocacy of so 
good acause. For I cannot but think that 
such “fa good time coming” is greatly retard- 
ed by the course pursued by the WomAN’'s 
JOUBNAL. Instead of continuing a straight- 
forward, dignified and consistent advocacy of | 
Woman Suffrage, and the great refurms con- 
sequent therefrom, it has degenerated into a 
mere partisan sheet—dabbling its skirts in the 
muddy waters of party warfare—politica) clap- 
trap and personal vituperation. Heralding to 
the world a readiness to join hands with any- 
body who will give even a doubtful support to 
Woman Suffrage. 

I believe it to be a great mistake when you 
attempt to advance the cause by counting the 
almost valueless patronage of politicians. 
Pray, who among all the politicians has yet in- 
troduced into our halls of legislation and stood 
up in manly advocacy of a single idea or meas- 
ure looking towards Woman Suffrage? That 
any of the woman suffragists should have been 
duped and betrayed into political demagogism 
by the cheap professions of sympathy from 
mere politicians gives some force to the charge 
often urged against Woman Suffrage, that wo- 
men are such weak and silly creatures, that 
with the ballot, they would only become still 
greater victims of the duplicity of men—of 
course the charge is just as applicable to men 
as to women. Since a large majority of men 
are led by the politicians, quite as innocent of 
political wisdom as women will be likely to be 
when they become voters. 

Messrs. Editors, depend upon it, the cause 
you advocate with so much ability in many 

culars will not be strengthened or helped 
iorward by the professions of sympathy from 


any political party of the present. There is a 
great moral work to be done, and which must 
recede all political action. Woman Suffrage, 
f itis to do the work which its best advocates 
claim for it, is destined to work a great revo 
lution in the manners, customs and moral 
status of society; and the soil in which these 
fruits are to grow must, in some measure, be 
cleared of the weeds and briars’ and thorns of 
ignorance, superstition and prejudice before 
we can expect any considerable growth of truly 
healthful views in the direction wished for. 

In other words, Woman Suffrage has got to 
be developed out of the growth of the ideas 
and principles which underlie the communi- 
ty of interests aad the brotherhood of man. 

ose of us who believe in Woman Suffrage 
woukl of course have no fears for the result, 
could woman be at once and to day lifted 
into a full possession of all the rights to which, 
as a human being, she is justly entitled, But 
the change cannot be consummated, neither to- 
day, this year or next, even should all the Ro 
litical parties resolve that the idea is entitled 
to “a respectful consideration.” 

Therefore my most urgent prayer for the 
upbuilding of, not your cause but our cause, is 
that Infinite Wisdom may so enlighten your 
eyes as to enable you to see clearly the error 
iuto which you have fallen, and so incline 
your hearts that you may at once retrace your 
steps, and so lift the cause you have so much 
in keeping, out from the turbid waters of po- 
litics into the pure atmosphere of universal 
justice, 

Pardon this intrusion, as from one who 
could not feel that he had done his duty with- 
out enteging his friendly protest against an in- 
jury to a cause he loves. 

Very truly, T. A. Samira. 

The criticisms of our friend are so wide of 
the truth as to show that he has not read the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL very attentively. So far 
from being a “partisan’’ paper in the sense in- 
dicated, we support the Republican nomina- 
tions, because we believe that Woman Suf- 
frage will be advanced by its success, and 
would be seriously retarded by its defeat. 

But suppose we are mistaken. Is an hon- 
est difference of opinion as to methuds a good 
ground for discontinuing support to a paper 
devoted to the advocacy of the rights of wo- 
man? Reformers must begin by conceding to 
each other the same liberty of private judg- 
ment which they claim for themselves. 





THE RICARDO SCHOLARSHIP. 


In farther illustration of what was aid last 
week in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL about Eng- 
lish prizes and ‘scholarships’? for women, 
there now comes the announcement that Miss 
Orme has won the Ricardo Scholarship for 
Politi¢al Economy, by award of the Universi- 
ty of London, after competitive examination. 
It is understood that there were seven compe- 
titors, four young men and three young women. 
It may be pleasant for those who cannot con- 
ceive of feminine scholarship apart from spec- 
tacles and premature old age, to know that 
Miss Orme contrives to associate it with all 
that is graceful and agreeable in a young lady. 
She belongs to a wealthy and cultivated fami- 
ly in London, and is the youngest of a band 
of sisters, all remarkable for beauty and intel- 
lect. Two of her elder sisters are wives of 
eminent men, Dr. Bastian and Professor Mas- 
son. Itis almust needless to say that the 
whole family is friendly to Woman Suffrage. 

T. W. H. 





MR. BEECHER ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
WOMEN. 


The increasing intelligence of woman is des- 
tined to have an important influence upon the 
American family. It isin vain that men cry 
out against the emancipation of women from 
the narrow bounds of the past. It is destiny; 
it is God that is calling, and women must 
obey. The world has unrolled and unrolled 
until the time has come. It is a natural law, 
and not the turbulence of discuntented fanat- 
ics, that calls for a larger development and cult- 
ure. The world’s history bas traveled in one 
direction. Woman began at zero, and has 
through ages slowly unfolded and risen. Each 
age has protestec against growth as unsexing 
women. There has been nothing that men 
have been so afraid of as unsexing. Ah! God’s 
work was too well done originally for that. In 
spite of centuries of unsexiug, women retain 
their sex, and they will. Every single fvottall 
forward on that long journey which they have 
already pursued has been a footfall that was 





supposed to be a deviation from the proprie- 
ties of their sex. If you should take to Tur- 
key or Greece that which every man in his sen~ 
ses allows to be proper in woman, it would be 
considered moustrous. And still, in earlier ages, 
through a hundred degrees of development, 
women have been met with the same cry, that 
they are stepping beyond their sphere. It is 
the ery to-day, as women, taxed, punished, re- 
strained in all higher industries, ask that vote 
which carries with it control of circumstances. 


ty; but I hold that household is to be the 
strongest not only, but the purest, the rich- 
est, the sweetest, and the most full of delica- 
cies, as well, which has in it the most of power 
and of treasure, Augment the thinking pow- 
er of womanhood. You detract in no wise 
from her motive power. Is the heart cheated 
by the husband’s head? Nay, it is rendered 
stronger. The frailty of the fair sex will 
cease to be the theme of Geriding poets, one 
day, when women learn that strength is femi- 
nine, and that weakness is the accident of sex 
and not its beauty nor glory. That will be a 
wholesome and happy period when men and 
women alike will be left free to.follow the call 
of God in their own genius. The time will 
come when there will be liberty for all who 
are ordained artists to become artists without 
rebuke, when scholars may become scholars, 
and orators may be orators, whether they be 
men or women. 


LETTER FROM GERRIT SMITH. 
To the Editors of the Woman’s Journal. 

My DEAR FRIENDS :—In renewing my sub- 
scription to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, I need 
not say that I read your paper with pleasure 
and profit. For it would certainly be greatly 
to my discredit, were I not pleased and bene- 
fited by the wisdom and justice which enrich 
its pages. 

Cordially yours, Gerrit SMITH, 

PETERBORO’, N. Y. Aug. 20, 1872. 








~ GHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


BOYS & GIRLS. 


The Forty-Fourth year will commence on the 9th 
of September. The school consists of a Preparatory 
and an Upper Department, and gives an entire edu- 
cation, in preparation for business, college, or scien- 
tific schools. 

The principals may be consulted on Saturdays in 
August, and arrangements will be made for entrance, 
on Friday and Saturday, Sept. 6th and 7th, from 9 to 
2 o'clock. Catalogues, containing terms, &c., may be 
had at the stores of J. R. Osgood & Co., A. Williams 
& Co., and Thomas Groom & Co., or by mail. 


Aug. 28. 3t CUSHINGS & LADD. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE BLACK MAN OF THE SOUTH 


AND THE REBELS ; 


OR 


The Characteristics of the Former, and the 
Outrages of the Latter. 


By CHARLES STEARNS, a Northern teacher, mission- 
ary and planter, and eye-witness of many of the 
scenes described. 

562 pp. Cloth, $2.00. 


This book contains an accurate statement of the pres- 
ent relations of the white and colored people of the 
South, and is not a prejudiced statement of the claims 
of either. It explains the CAusEs of the outrages 
which disfigure Southern society, and points out the 
only practicable remedies for the present state of 
things. Itis a record of personal experience, and is 
suthciently comprehensive to supply every intelligent 
reader with data from which to judge for himself, re- 
specting the true condition of Southern society. 

For sale by the American News Co., New 
York, and New England News Co., Boston, 
and by booksellers generally. 2t Aug. 28. 
TO CAPITALISTS. 
(a Women or others desiring to lend money for a 
term of years,at ten per cent, interest, payable semi- 
annually at the lender’s own bank, and secured upon 
the beautiful farms of Iowa, the security to be worth 
in all cases at least three times the sum loaned, and 
guaranteed by the Iowa Loan and Trust Company (of 
which Ex Gov. Merrill is President), for full particu- 
lars will address, ’ 

LIZZIE BOYNTON HARBERT, 
Des Mornes, lowa. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Rfew doors from Tremont street, BOSTON, 
ta Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes 
sional skill and long experience in the 

Treatment and Care of all Diseases. 

Consultation free. 

Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAY 

and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED, tf Feb. 17. 





12mo. 9 illustrations. 











CORTICELLI SEWING SILK 
BEST SILK IS CHEAPEST! 

To the Ladies :—The constant annoyance and loss 
entailed upon purchasers, by the use of inferior Spool 
silk may be avoided by looking at the label on the ar- 
ticle, and securing the right one betore buying. It is 
liverally Labor Thrown Away to sew with weak silk. 

The Best Brand 


18 THE 


CORTICELLI! 


Stamped jndelibly upon each spool to render counter- 
feitidg m®8re dithcult, This silk for 
Hand or Machine Sewing 
1s daily increasing in popularity wherever a first-class 
silk is required. 
Secure this od will use no other. 
Sold by the leading Jobbers and Retailers. 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
2 Bedtord street, Boston. 
June 15. 3m 





lt is uusexing women! A citizen in our day 
without a vote is like a smith without a ham- 
mer. The forge is hot, the anvil waits, the 
iron is ready, but the smith has nothing to 
smite with. The vote is the workmau’s ham- 
mer to-day. A woman’s nature will never be 
changed. Men might spin, churn, knit and 
sew, and cook, and rock the cradle for one 
hundred generations, and not be women. And 
woman will not become man by external oper- 
ations. Gud's colors do not wash out. Sex 
is dyed in the wool. Inthe new years that 
are coming, a noble womanhood will give to 
us nobler households, Men seem to think 
that the purity of our households depends 





upon their meagerness and upon their pover- 





E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 

THE OLD [NDLAN DUCYOR, 

So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washingtea Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at nis office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY UTHER 


PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Da. SPEAR. 


Remember Dr. Spear a be consulted . 
y 


upen all Diseases. Jan. 27, '72. 
FOR SALE! 
Real estate, in Delaware, and Maryland. Splendid 
Farms for raising Fruits, Grain, and early Vegeta 
bles. Price from $20 to $200 per acre. 
GEORGE W. INGRAM, 
June 1. 3m MIDDLETON, DEL. 
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